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News of the Week 


( N Monday Mr. Churchill introduced his third 


His speech so surprised and enchanted the House 


sudget . 


by its resourcefulness and was so clearly and persuasively 
argued that the Budget 
approval which is not likeiy to be quite maintained after 
examination. In the 
expenditure is £834,000,000. The deficit on existing taxes 
will be £21,500,000. This deficit plies an additional pay- 
ment of £15.000,000 to the Sinking Fund plus some supple- 


was received with a general 


closer rough figures estimated 


mentary estimates will make it necessary to find a total 
new revenue of nearly £38,000,000. Mr. Churchill gets 
412,000,000 towards the £38,000,000 by raiding the 
reserves of the Road Fund. It will be remembered that 
last vear he took £7,000,000 from the Fund. £5.000,009 
sto be raised by a further reduction of brewers’ credit. 
£15,000,000 is to be obtained from collecting the Landlord's 
Property Tax in one amount instead of in two instal 
Finally, Mr. Churchill expects ta get £5,800,000 
Irom new 


ments, 
taxes, 
* * ci 

It will be scen that much the greater part of the fresh 
revenue is to be raised by means that cannot be re peated. 
The reserves of the Road Fund are now almost exhausted 
and the device of specding up the Property Tax really 
Means that money belonging to next vear will be brought 
into this year. If the Budget is properly interpreted 
It is a stark and staring lesson on the need for national 
fconomy. The the Sinking 


Fund must be highly commended, The decisions that 


increased contribution to 


persons paying Income Tax on salaries shall in future 
pay not by guess work on the year of assessment, but 
on the preceding year ; that Super Tax shall be reckoned 
on the year immediately preceding that in which it is 
paid, and that the Income Tax Acts are to be re-written 
in simple language, are all excellent. Everyone who con- 
scientiously pays his taxes will be glad to learn that 
various devices for escaping Income Tax and Super Tax 
are to be prohibited. The Ministry of Transport, the 
Mines Department and the Overseas Trade Department 
will disappear, and there is to be a substantial restriction 
of new entries to the Civil Service. 
a * x * 

The duty on tobacco is raised from 8s, 2d. to 8s. 10d. 
a lb, The Customs and Excise Duty on matches is 
raised about 20 per cent. 
degrees of proof spirit are to pay 8s. a gallon and those 


Wines containing more than 25 


containing less than 25 degrees of prcof spirit 38s. a 
gallon, the Empire rates being 4s. and 2s. respectively. 
Hitherto tyres have been excepted from the McKenna 
duties on motor-cars and accessories, but in future they 
will pay the ad valorem duty of tevenue 
from permanently legitimate only 
£803,000,000 of Mr. Churchill’s estimated expenditure 
to the Sinking 
but 
upon 


e 


33} per cent. 
sources provides 
of (excluding the additional payment 
Fund) £818,000,000. What, then, is to 
the ? Much 
the 
industrial 
for this necessary condition is the Trade Unions Bill! 


Save us 
de pends 
which in its 


sternest economy even so, 


trade 


The Government’s way of preparing 


revival of turn depends upon 


peace, 


We have discussed the Budget in our first leading article. 
# “ 

Lord Grey of Fallodon in a letter to the Times on the 
Trade Unions Bill argues that the Bill, while not making 
it easier than before to prevent a eeneral strike, stirs 
up the very temper which will make an attempt at a 
general strike more likely. As he says, hundreds of 


thousands of men are involved in a_ general strike 


and when masses act with one will there is in effect 
a state of civil war “in which injunctions and legal 
decisions are mere dust in the balance.” He fully 


admits that trade union law is imperfect, but he thinks, 
as we do, that the right way of approach would have 
been by aa impartial inquiry in which men of all shades 
of opinion would have been heard. He fancies that a 
General Election may be the only out of “ the 
mess,” as he calls it, which the Bill has created, but 
in his opinion the first step in any case should be to 
He is careful 


unionism is safe so long as 


Way 


recognize that a mistake has been made. 
to add that 


it proceeds constitutionally any fresh attempt to coerce 


though trade 


the nation would once more rally the whole community 
together in self-defence. 

Certain recent events suggest how far the split in the 
Labour Party might have gone if it had not been fairly 
well closed up by the introduction of the Trade Unions 
Bill. In the last Forward Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald recorded the Mr. 
Wheatley in leaving the Front Opposition Bench. He 
that he warned of Mr, 

L677] 


number of 


his distress at action of 


Says was never consulted or 
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Wheatley’s intention and when he heard of it he dis- 
believed it, feeling sure that Mr. Wheatley would have 
first communicated with the Executive. The JInde- 
pendent Labour Party has refused to re-nominate Mr. 


Ramsay MacDonald for the treasurership of the Labour 


Party. This is the latest incident in a lone feud, which 
is explained by the fact that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
an evolutionary Socialist, is out of sympathy with all 
short-cuts to Socialism. The ecaleulated snub to him 
from the LUL.P. has not gone unnoticed among Labour 


Members of Parliament and manv of them have protested. 


The situation in China is so amazingly complicated 
that nobody could be surprised at whatever might 
happen. The advance of the Cantonese northwards 
has been checked by the dramatic reappearance of Sun- 
Chuan-fang. After the fiasco in front of Shanghai it 
looked as though Sun Chuan-fang had been finally 
eliminated. That seemed to be so whether the climina- 
tion was to be regarded as the result of his own incom- 
petence or of the orders of his new superior, and former 
rival, Chang Chung-chang. Now Sun Chuang-fane has 
rallied his Shantungese and turned upon the Cantonese 
in the neighbourhood of Chinkiang. He has driven them 
back to the Yangtze which many of them are busily 
recrossing when we write. If this change in the fortunes 
of the civil war continues it will have a considerable 
effect upon the millions of waverers who now hardly 
know whether to give their sympathies— outwardly at 
least—to the Cantonese and to Moscow or to reserve 
them for the Northern cause. Already there are fewer 
Cantonese flags flying than there were, even in Shanghai. 

cs * * 

The fact is that the remarkable successes of the 
Cantonese have been due more to propaganda than to 
fighting and if the propaganda should wane what seemed 
to be the Cantonese military prowess might wane with 
it. This is why the dispute between Chang Tso-lin’s 
Government and Moscow has become profoundly interest - 
ing and significant. Last week we recorded briefly the raid 
by Chang Tso-lin’s police on the Russian Legation buildings 
in Peking. It is said that documents were discovered 
revealing a large and characteristic Cantonese plot for a 
mob-revolution in Peking. The names of four thousand 
Chinese, pledged to help in the plot, are reported to have 
been discovered. 

* * * 7 

Moscow is spluttering indignation. Labour here shares 
in the indignation on the ground that the Ministers of the 
various Legations gave permission for the raid. All we 
can say is that such matters should be scen in proportion. 
No diplomatic oflicial likes the idea of a trespass upon 
extra-territorial rights whatever the merits of the case 
may be. For he knows that some day the turn of his 
own Embassy or Legation may come. It has, however, 
been the established practice in Peking for the Legation 
staffs to give permission for foreign premises to be 
examined when the Peking Government suspected that 
Chinese conspirators against public order had taken refuge 
in the Legation quarter. 

* % * * 

No doubt Chang Tso-lin’s police exceeded their 
permission. Indeed the Legations seem to have protested 
that they did. But it is really preposterous for people 
here to make a fuss about any precautions that may 
be taken in China nowadays for self-defence. Experi- 
ences at Hankow, Kiukiang, Shanghai, Nanking and all 
over the Yangtze basin prove that murder and nameless 
indignities await those who fail to protect themselves. 
And has the Labour Party here forgotten that the 
Bolshevists who are so sensitive now about the fine 


a 
shades of diplomatic usage were responsible for th, raid 
on the British Embassy in September, 1918, whey 4, 
British Naval Attaché was killed? The right of jyt. 
vention was claimed— quite untruly, of cours 
the ground that the British Mission had been cone 
in an atterapt on Lenin’s life. 

* ve nk 

Meanwhile Moscow has demanded that the Chip, 
soldiers and police shall be withdrawn from the Rus 
Legation, that all arrested persons shall be release 
and all documents and other property returned, jj 
these demands are not satisfied the Legation official 
are to be withdrawn, and only the Russian ¢ox: 
will reniain. Chiang Kai-shek, the Cantonese Command 
in-Chief, who is x perally credited with moderate Views, 
is on his way from Shanghai to Nanking, though nobod 
feels quite sure whether his purpose is to try to prey 
his troops from falling back further or to establish a yy, 
centre of moderation in opposition to the Communists 
of Hankow. It seems to be clear, at any rate, that 
he has sent anti-Communist orders to Canton, which 
meav or may not be obeved. 


On Monday Great Britain, America, France, Japan 
and Italy presented Identic Notes to the Chinese Bureay 
for Foreign Affairs at Shanghai regarding the Nanking 
outrages. The Notes demand punishment of the com- 
manders of the Chinese troops responsible for the murders 
and injury to property ; an apology in writing from the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Cantonese armies, together 
with a written guarantee that there shall be no repetition 
of such incidents, and complete reparation for personal 
injuries and damaged property. The Powers add that 
they will take such measures as they consider adequat 
if the Cantonese authorities do not comply within a 
reasonable time. 

a ok 

The Act of the Philippines Legisiature providing for 
a plebiscite on independence has been vetoed by thy 
President of the United States. The Washington 
correspondent of the Times says that no President has 
hitherto used this power. M. Coolidge’s messag 


the Filipinos is a long document warning them to reflect 
seriously before wishing to embark on uncharted seas 
in a craft ill-fitted for the difficulties. It declares that 


independence is an imtangible ideal which has olten 


sf 


brought disillusionment and disaster, and point 
that if tine United States granted fall nutonoms she 
could not continue to bear the heavy responsibility 
of guaranteeing sovereignty and securiiy, 
fe Pa 

The whole document is written with « frankiuess and 
air of finality which are seldom seen in British announee- 
ments in similar cireumstances. Of course, Mr. Coolidge 
will be criticized on the eround that a refusal of inde- 
pendence comes strangely from Washington. It will 
be remembered that President Wilson promised that 
the Filipinos should be treated so as deliberately to 
prepare them for independence. Since then, however, 
the tendency has been rather to limit than to extend 
the share in Government taken by the Filipinos. Gene ral 
Leonard Wood, the Governor, abolished the Board 
Control-— consisting of the Presidents of the two Houses 
of the Legislature and the Governor—as a deadlock had 
been reached on the independence question. Colonel 
Thompson was then sent out to the Philippines t 
report. He condemned the system of civil administra 
tion by officers of the United States Army which had 
been set up after the abolition of the Board. It 's 
probable that the President intends to act on most * 
Colonel Thompson's recommendations, which may Pe 
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jescribed as amounting to a refusal of independence 
but a pledge of considerable administrative reform. 
Pe * % * 

When we wrote last weck of the new Treaty of friend- 
chip between Italy and Hungary the text had not yet 
heen published. The Rome correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian says that the Treaty contains 
only five articles. The first reads: ‘* There 
shall be constant peace and perpetual friendship between 
the kingdoms of Italy and Hungary.” Other articles 
wide for the settlement by arbitration or conciliation 


clause 


i every dispute which cannot be composed by ordinary 
diplomatic means The Treaty nominally lasts for ten 
years, but it is to be tacitly renewed unless it is denounced 
» veat before its expiration. Many French newspapers 
is filled with suspicion and faney that the Treaty 
masks some sinister plot. The Temps, however, thinks 
that the Treaty may be taken at its literal value and 
that 1t will do nothing to harm the peace of Kurope. 


* 


The Italian Government has declared that it intends 
to keep the twelve islands in the Aegean Sea known as 
Dodecanese. Thus ends a strange, eventful history. 


was at war with 


had 


- 1 ] 
Italy occupied Une she 


Turkey in 1912. Although th 


smiahas wien 


islands been for 


long time nominally ‘Turkish they have always been 
. .as ] Th,3 . . ‘ 
Greck in population and character. This fact was so 
" A i 
trongly recognized durme the peace negotiations at 


War that Italy was prevailed upon 
} 


i end of the Great 


Rhor 


to promise to hand over the islands, cxcept les, 
i 

to Greece. She changed her mind when the Greek 
my was driven into the sea by Turkey in Asia 


and now she intends to make her occupation 
manent, 


a is ok ns 


Last Saturday and Vanzetti, Italian 
Socialists whose trials in the United States have become 


the two 


pacco 
mous. were condemned to death. Unless the Governor 
of Massachusetts respites them they will be executed 

It was in July, 1921, that they were originally 
found guilty of the murder of a pay-roll clerk. As they 
a political sweep-up of 


in July. 


had both been arrested during 
Socialist 


there 


Massachusetts 
This 


and Communist elements in 
was a good deal of criticism of the trial. 
criticism was not confined to the prisoners’ political 
friends. It was suggested that the trial had taken place 
in a prejudiced atmosphere. During the past six years 
i case has been rev iewed two or three times and oddly 
cough the judge who has heard the appeals was the 

After the 
luilure of cach appeal there were violent demonstrations 
For 
mir part, we know too little of the trials to criticize them, 


judge who presided over thy original trial. 
winong Communists in various parts of the world. 


but we mav be allowed to say that six years seems a 
lame nee of 


ntably long time to keep men under sent 


(| 


deat! 


i. 

In the House of Commons on Thursday, April 7th, 
the Home Secretary moved the Second Reading of the 
Landlord and Tenant Bill, which provoked a fair amount 
of criticism from Unionists. The only serious objection 
tused by the Opposition was that the Bill did not 
40 far enough. In these circumstances it was a mistake 
Labour Party to the House. In the 
division they were beaten by 240 votes to 83. The Bill 


ives tenants of business premises at the end of their 


lor the divide 


{ 
] 
lease a 


to compensation for improvements and 


right 
lor goodwill in cases in which the goodwill would pass 
to the | 

t0 the landlord. 


9 1 . 1 
anew sense 


Provision is made for fair terms when 


is granted, and in some cases the tenant is 





to have the right to a new lease if the landlord does not 
require the premises for his own use. There is, moreover, 
a move towards leasehold enfranchisement in the clause 
which proposes that the landlord shall not be compelled 
to grant a new lease if he prefers to sell at a fair price. 
Disputes are to be settled by a Tribunal appointed by 
the Lord Chief Justice, the Master of the Rolls and the 
President of the Surveyors’ Institute. 


a % * a 


On the morning of Friday, April 8th, the transmission 
of commercial messages to Australia by beam wireless 
began. ‘The messages despatched from London travel 
by land-line to the 
Thence the 


station at I 


wireless beam station at Grimsby. 


y are sent by wireless to the Australian 
tockbank, thence again by land-line to the 
at Melbourne. 
(55 


so to Loudon. 


central office The return journey is made 


5 


miles from Melbourne) 


It is po 


by Balan to Skeeness and 


ssible to direct the beam either 


across Europe and Asia or across America and the 
Pacific. The Times points out that the route varies 
according to the time of day, as wireless waves travel 


a ages . 
tnight. The beam jOULNCY to Australia takes only 


better a 
one-eighteenth of a second. The Marconi Company 


contracted to send messages at the rate of a hundred 
° om 4 4 4 ‘ 1 } ’ } ° P 
words a minute, but a rate of two hundred words a minute 
has been common. The Canadian beam service has 
1 : 1 e. 
been working since last October, and it is hoped that the 
Indian and South African ser s will ready soon. 
* * %* 
It is said by those who have seen the design for the 


Memorial to Queen Alexandra that it is a work of extra- 
by Mr. Alfred 


the designer of the famous fountain surmounted 


ordinary delicacy and beauty. It is 
Gilbert, 
by Eros which stood, till it was t mporarily removed, in 
Piccadilly Circus. The Eros and thx 
Memorial will be the only public monuments in London 
by Mr. Gilbert. The L the 
Manchester Guardian says that the place chosen for the 
Queen Alexandra Memorial is Friary Court in St. James’s 
Palace 
symbolize Faith, Hope and Charity. 

x x cS * 


Queen Alexandra 


sidon correspondent of 


and that the group of figures in bronze will 


Last week the Home Secretary announced an agreement 
upon the Z 


taxicab charges. The normal charge is 
to be 9d. instead of 1s. a mile. 


hew 
The charge for each extra 
passenger will be 6d. instead of 9d., and the charge for 
The 
meters have 


waiting will be redueed from 6s. to 4s. an hour. 
new scale will the 
been altered, but there is to be an interim period beginning 


come into foree when 
on May Ist during which the fares will be about three- 
. ry 

rhe 
gloomy as ever, but it has always been impervious to 
The fact 
taxi fares of London are much higher than 
who has 


quarters of the present rate. taxicab trade is as 
arguments both economic and psychological. 
is that the 
those of any city in Europe, and the Londoner 
to count his shillings, and even his pennies, does not 
dream of hiring a taxi unless he is compelled. The 
taxi-driver during the greater part of his so-called working 
day is idle. When the walk 


the cabs which now stand cmpty are brought togethe r, 


travellers who now and 


everybody will have cause to be satisfied, and the wonder 


will be that the fares remained prohibitive as long as 
they did. 
* 
Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent., on 


1925. War Loan (5 cent.) 
on Wednesday week 102: a vear ago 101 


December 3rd, per was on 


Tuesday 102}; 


Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Tuesday 86, ; on 
Wednesday week 86} au year ago 86. Conversion loan 
(34 per cent.) was on Tuesday 755; on Wednesday week 


733 a Vear ago Tt. 
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The 


HIANCELLORS of the Exchequer have sometimes 
surprised the House of Commons by the nimbleness 
with which they escaped from their difliculties, but 
inasmuch as Mr. Churchill had to face on Monday an 
unprecedented deficit, it must be said—indeed, this is 
the first thing to say about the Budget—that the nimble- 
ness with which he wriggled out of his difficulties was 
also unprecedented. He proved himself to be a perfect 
Houdini. Before the Budget it seemed as_ though 
he was not only bound hand and foot, but was in 
a box, with the lid securely fastened, at the bottom 
of the river. Yet in a very short time Mr. Churchill 
was climbing out of the box, bland and cloquent and 
with no trace of his bonds. 

The coal stoppage and the general strike, of course, 
made hay of the national finances. They provided Mr. 
Churchill with a very good, though not a complete, 
excuse for his deficit of more than £36,000,000 ; but 
the truth cannot be evaded that the Government, quite 
apart from their misfortunes, have not succeeded in 
economizing as they promised to do. Mr. Churchill 
used to talk gaily about a progressive yearly saving of 
£10,000,000. No such saving has been made. Moreover, 
a very evil habit has established itself of passing on the 
blame. The Government blame the House of Commons. 
“What can you expect ? ” they say with an air of injured 
innocence. ‘ Nobody is more intent upon saving than 
we are, but the House always insists upon the main- 
tenance of extremely expensive Services.” No doubt 
Unionist members of Parliament are to blame, but not 
so much as the Government, who ever since they took 
office have been in quite a strong cnough position to 
call the tune. 

However, Mr. Churchill has made a beginning of 
reducing the swollen Services. We are not among those 
who think that the Ministry of Transport, the Depart- 
ment of Mines and the Department of Overseas Trade 
The question is whether they have 
We believe that 


confess to real 


have done nothing. 
done cnough to be worth their price. 
they have not, though we must 
doubts in the case of the Department of Overseas Trade, 
which has been excellently managed by Mr. A. M. Samuel 
and has been very helpful. The saving will be only 
nominal unless the staffs are greatly reduced when 
they are transferred to other Ministries. 

Mr. Churchill expects a deficit in the coming year 
of £21,000,000, but in spite of this gloomy outlook he 
has had the courage and the economic orthodoxy to 
raise the payment to the Sinking Fund. It is true that 
he does not raise it so far as would satisfy the Colwyn 
Committee, but in a year of adversity to increase it 
by £15,000,000, as he proposes to do, is a stroke of some 
daring which deserves applause. As he said, the repay- 
ment of debt liberates the sum repaid for industry and 
commeree. None the less it must be pointed out 
that though Mr. Churchill is raising the contribution 
to the Sinking Fund from the stipulated figure of 
£50,000,000 to £65,000,000, the Government have fallen 
in the past two years £40,000,000 into arrears. Add 
the increased payment of £15,000,000 to the prospective 
deficit of £21,000,000 and add the amount for certain 
small supplementary estimates and you have the real 
deficit which Mr. Churchill has to provide for— nearly 
£38,000,000. 

A Chancellor of the Exchequer more old-fashioned 
and less of a conjuror than Mr. Churchill would no 
doubt have added 6d, to the Income Tax. In former 


Budget 


days that would have been the approved solution and 
would have been perfectly simple. 
direct taxation is a very good 
admonishes ; it is a constant reminder to people that 
they have been out-running the constable, and that 
they must save or be ruined. We admit, however 
that that is merely an ideal policy from the moral point 
of view. Mr. Churchill recognizes that industry is noy 
bearing as much taxation as it can carry if it is to revive 
quickly, and so he has preferred to raise money py 
manipulations of his balance sheet and to impose some 
fresh taxes of which the taxpayer will be barely conscioys, 
It is certainly a singular feat to have accomplished this 
without levying fresh taxation upon what are properly 
called necessaries. All the same, let us recognize that 
the moral lesson which would have been simply invaluable 
in these days of over-spending is absent from the Budget, 
There is nowhere in it any real pledge of economy. | 


Moreover, INCreased 
schoolmaster ; it 


The new duties on imported tyres and imported 
pottery will probably make little difference to the 
consumer. The foreign motor-car is already taxed ip 
respect of all its parts except the tyres ; complete logic 
The tobacco tax will not, it seems, 
Perhaps the large 


is now attained. 
touch the smoker of cigarettes. 
companies which sell the popular brands will be less 
predigal with their trappings—such 
as pictures and silver paper and tissue paper coverings 
—which seem to give more pleasure to small boys who 


trimmings and 


are the residuary legatees than to anybody else. The 
increase in the wine duties is largely aimed at the 
cnormously increased consumption of the cheap kinds 
of port wine. The heavy taxation on spirits has caused 
drinkers who like strong drink to turn to cheap port 
wines as giving them the concentration of alcohol they 
desire at a lower price than they can get it in spirits. 
To some extent the merchants of port wines will no 
doubt dodge the tax by reducing the alcoholic content 
of the wines below the point where the taxation begins 
to rise. We are glad that, contrary to the expecta- 
tion of the Trade, the duty on spirits has not been 
reduced. Mr. Churchill could probably have got more 
revenue by reduction, but he resisted the temptation. 
For the second time Mr. Churchill has raided the 
reserves of the Road Fund, and we think that he was 
justified in doing so. The doctrine that this Fund, 
however much it may mount up, is sacred to the service 
of the roads, even though no more roads may be wanted, 
Up to a point—a very high pomt, 


cannot be maintained. 
too— we agree that money is never wasted on roads. 
They are all-important, but as Mr. Gladstone used to 
say, “ We must distinguish”; there must be reason 
in all things. 

Mr. Churchill's devices of again shortening the brewers’ 
credit and of collecting the Landlord’s Property Tax 
in one lump instead of in two instalments cannot be 
repeated. They are “ once-for-all”” expedients. They 
come handsomely to his rescue this time, but if finance 
of this order becomes permanent the whole future will 
be gradually mortgaged. 

The promised simplification of the Income Tax and 
the Super Tax is admirable. The way is now clear to 
the complete fusion of the two taxes. To sum up, Mr. 
Churchill has displayed a positively uncanny ingenuity, 
but he is banking on a trade revival to help him throug! 
He has laid bare no new permanent source of revenue. 
He has taken all the crumbs out of his cupboards. The 
moral is that the nation must save in earnest. 
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Votes for Young Women 


T has been well understood for two years past that, 
before the present Parliament ends, women will have 
received the franchise on precisely the same terms as 
men. We confess to finding it strange, therefore, that 
the advocates of the extended suffrage for women should 
profess anxiety as to the Government's intentions. 
The Daily Mail is pressing the Cabinet to break its 
pledges on the ground that “ Votes for Flappers ” would 
shatter the British Constitution and destroy the Empire, 
although, of Australian Commonwealth, 
where women vote on the same terms as men, shows 
But newspaper controversy of this 
Each 


course, the 


no signs of decay. 
sort is belated. The question is virtually settled. 
of the three parties in turn has accepted the principle, 
for the House of Commons in 1922, 1923 and 1924 accepted 
favour of the extended franchise, and 
Conservative, a 
Finally, on 

Seerctary, 


resolutions in 
these resolutions were moved by a 
Liberal and a Labour man respectively. 

February 20th, 1925, the Home 
while declining to support a private member’s Bill on the 
subject, definitely declared that at the next General 
Election the voting age would be the same for women and 
formen. He made it perfectly clear that the Government 
would fulfil, cither this year or next, the promise given by 
Mr. Baldwin, as Leader of the Opposition, in the General 
Election of 1924. We are not indeed so unversed in 
polities as to regard every Ministerial promise as the 
But in this case the 


present 


equivalent of an accomplished fact. 
pledge was specific, aud it was voluntarily given by a new 
Government with an immense and coherent majority, 
We assume, therefore, that the pledge will be redeemed 
in due course, and that women will soon enjoy precisely 
have. The Nineteenth 
American Constitution 


franchise as men 
Amendment of 1920 to the 
abolished any differentiation of voting rights based on 


the same 


sex, and we too are bound to have adult suffrage in the 
very near future. 

When a constitutional change is, humanly speaking, 
inevitable, it is surely wise to recognize the fact and make 
the best of it. Wellington and Peel in 1832 fought the 
first Reform Bill as long as possible and then let it pass 
through the Upper House. Disraeli showed a better way 
in 1867 when he produced the second Reform Bill and 
carried it triumphantly to the Statute book. The Conser 
vative Opposition of 1884 held up the third Reform Bill 
until it was accompanied by a reasonable scheme of 
Redistribution. The fourth Reform Bill fared best of all, 
as it was based on the recommendations of the Speaker's 
Conference and was carried by a Coalition Government 
with general consent. It will be remembered that the 
non-party conference accepted woman’s suffrage in 
principle, but could not agree as to the age at which a 
woman should be given a vote. The House of Commons 
in 1917, by 214 votes to 17, decided that the minimum 
age should be thirty. That was admittedly a compromise, 
based upon mere expediency. The Parliament of ten 
vears ago, elected in 1910, could not reconcile itself to 
the idea that women should form the majority of the 
electorate. Such a compromise might have worked well 
here in Great Britain, where we love anomalies, if it had 
commanded general assent. But it was logically indefen- 
sible, and, as soon as politicians, in one party and another, 
began to take up the cry of “ Injustice to Voteless 
Women,” the compromise of 1917 was doomed. In our 
View, then, it is futile to argue the question. Sex disquali- 
fications cannot be maintained any longer. If Mr. Baldwin 


refuse to abolish 
them, his successor will certainly do so and get the 
credit. ; 

Nor need the 
Conservatives. 
about 


by some strange chance were to 


timid of 
There are 
8,800,000 
If women and men were enfran- 
chised on equal terms, some 5,000,000 women would 
get votes for the first time. Not all of these, by any 
means, would be women between twenty-one and thirty. 
It is estimated that nearly 2,000,000 women over thirty 
are denied votes because they are not ratepayers or the 


prospect alarm the most 
What is the position now ? 
11,800,000 men 


voters on the register. 


voters and women 


wives of ratepayers who are local government electors. 
These women are presumably neither more nor less 
competent to exercise the voting powers of a citizen 
than their married sisters. Indeed, as most of them are 
earning their own living, they may be presumed to 
take an even keener interest in public affairs than do the 
women who have husbands to protect them. It would 
be difiicult to distinguish between this class of future 
woman voters and the 3,000,000 younger women, over 


is absurd: 


twenty-one and under thirty, who will soon be enfran- 
chised. To label them as * flappers ” 


they 
include, no doubt, a few idle girls, but the vast majority 
of them are, of course, working women— cotton operatives, 
shop-assistants, clerks, as well as teachers and so forth. 
Most of them are better educated than their mothers 
were, thanks to the care of a paternal State, and they 
public affairs 
as their mothers do because they enjoy unbounded freedom 


almost certainly know as much about 


in our post-War society. We can see no reason for 
supposing that the addition of these 5,000,000 women, 
over and under thirty, to the voters’ rolls will debase 
the electorate in any way. On the contrary, we should 
be inclined to think that such new electors will, on the 
whole, be somewhat more alert and responsive than 
There is no need to institute 


men. We 


have accepted woman suffrage and cannot go back on it. 


the average woman voter. 
foolish comparisons between women and 
But a reasoned survey of politics since 1918 would not 
justify the conclusion that the nine million women voters 
The Conservative 
Party at any rate should be grateful to them for giving 
it the largest majority that it has ever had. Moreover, 
it has been clearly shown that women do not vote as 


have done any harm to their country. 


a sex but are as much divided politically as their 
Kven if there is 


the clectorate, we need not 


fathers, brothers and husbands. 


a majority of women in 


fear that they will rule us men more than_ they 
do now. The ‘“‘ monstrous regiment of women” 
is a figment of the reactionary imagination. Women 


clectors, as we have seen, seldom vote for women 
candidates. 

All that remains to do is to determine the precise 
method by which the Goverument’s pledge is to be 


Home 


years ago was that a small conference representing all 


implemented. The Secretary's suggestion two 
parties should agree upon the details of a new Reform 
Bill, which could then quickly become law by general 
assent. It was a good proposal, which might yet be 


adopted. Failing this, the Government should find 


no great difficulty in drafting a Bill for itself. In any 
case the women still unenfranchised will soon receive 
votes, and ten years hence we shall look hack and wonder 
why so much fuss was made about such a vers simple 


matter, 
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The Union of Christendom 


{This suggestive article must appeal to all who hope for a united 
Christendom one day, and who are determined to werk for that 
great ideal.—Ep. Spectator.) 

OOKING at it from aspect, the Church of 

4 England is a preliminary experiment in Christian 


one 
unity. It embraces within one organic body Catholic, 
Liberal and Evangelical. 
if we may call them so, make up the “ university ” of 
the English Church ; and though the disintegrating forces 


These “ colleges of religion,” 


are strong, the sense of corporate life is stronger, and the 
larger unity is maintained. 

What 
with dilliculty but with suecess to do, the whole Catholic 
Church will some day have to attempt on a world-wide 
seale. The 
and Evangelical, will be 
* university ” of the Catholic Church. 
a measure of independence, these Communions will share 


the Church of England is thus attempting 


great Communions, Greek, Roman, Anglican 
‘colleges ” within the greater 


Though enjoying 


in the organic life of the whole, and when the whole is 
realized as greater and more vital than the parts, the 
unity of the Body of Christ on earth will be within sight. 
but if 
visualize Reunion in this way one practical result should 
follow. By the Papal claims the Romen Church excludes 
Evangelical Christianity, and thus achieves an easy but 
narrow unity. The Church of England, by reconciling 
within one spiritual house Catholic and Evangelical, 
is achieving a unity more difficult to maintain but 
very much more worth while. To assent to this, Catholies 
(in the narrower sense), whether Roman or Anglican, 
must recognize that Evangelical Christianity has become 
a permanent type of Christian life within the whole 
Church. It has now a tradition of 400 years, and those 
four centuries since Luther can no more be ignored 
than the 400 years culminating in the Council of Chalcedon. 


This may seem mere paper-theorizing ; we 


As the “ Church of sound learning,” to use Creighton’s 
phrase, the Church of England tries to recognize the 
significance of all the centuries of Christian history. 
Though she attaches special importance to the early 
centuries as the period of the Councils and the Fathers, 
she believes that the Post-Reformation centuries have also 
their lessons to convey. If the patristic 
formative period, the Lutheran 
And one of the lessons of the modern period is that 
Evangelical Christianity has become a permanent force 
within the Church. To try to the 
Evangelical type from the Church of England would be to 
impoverish her, as the Roman Church has been im- 
poverished by the loss of the Evangelical bodies. There 
are probably not a few Roman Catholic laymen who 
wish that their Church possessed the simplicity, the 
elasticity and the Scripturalness of the Church of England 
at its best; indeed, the present writer has met more 
than one Roman Catholic layman who has admitted as 
much, 


age was the 


> 


age was reformative. 


whole exclude 


The practical result of visualizing Reunion in the way 
suggested is that it enables us to cenceive of Evangelical 
Christianity as a valuable and permanent constituent in 
the Christian whole. But Evangelicals will also have to 
realize the value and permanence of Catholicism. 

Evangelicals appeal to the Bible as interpreted by the 
individual conscience ; Catholics appeal to it as illum- 
inated by the history of mankind and the Church. To 
the one the Bible is a thing apart ; to the other it is the 
Church's joth helpful, but the 
Catholic view contains the greater truth. Further, if 
Evangelicals use the weapon of history in iheir appeal te 


classic. views are 


the tradition of the four centuries since Luther, they 
must recognize how much stronger is that weapon jy 
the hands of those who can appeal to the older ang 
longer tradition of the thousand years before Luther, 

It has long been recognized that there is such a thing 
as Scriptural, or non-Papal, Catholicism. That is not 
the discovery of the Anglo-Catholics of to-day, nor wag 
it the invention of the great men of the Oxford Movement, 
Non-Papal Catholicism lay behind the famous “ King’s 
Book ” of 1543. Dr. Muller, in his work, Stephen Gay. 
diner and the Tudor Reaction, says of the “ King’s Book” 
that “it represents the most successful attempt in the 
Reformation to set forth a 
doctrinal exposition of anti-Papal Catholicism.” 


age-——perhaps in any age 
Perhaps 
if Bishop Gardiner, who may have been personally 
responsible for some of the views in that Book, had become 
Primate on the death of Warham, instead of Cranmer, 
the Church of England under his guidance might haye 
sooner embodied this Scriptural Catholicism and haye 
ante-dated the Oxford Movement by three centuries, 

Undoubtedly there has been since the Reformation a 
view of Christianity which we may contrast both with 
Eastern and Western Catholicism and with Evangelical 
Christianity ; we might call it Northern Catholicism, 
It is represented by great names in English Church 
history, Hooker, Andrewes, Laud, Cosin. John Til 
attempted, though without success, to make it prevail 
in Sweden. Old Catholics in Holland and Germany 
have continued the tradition. But its great and indis- 
putable suecess has been the gradual but sure revival of 
Catholic belief and practice in the Church of England 
since the Oxford Movement. Such a Northern Catholi. 
cism, Scriptural in belief, austere in ceremonial, uniting 
liberty with discipline and authority with learning, is no 
longer a theory but a fact. ‘** Northern ” 
nomer, since the great Christian Communions have now 
no geographical limits. Eastern Orthodox are found in 
the West; Westerns are found in the Far East, 
But the term may serve to point its distinction from the 
Catholicism of Rome and Constantinople, and to reconcile 
Evangelicals to a Catholicism which finds its premier 
seat in Canterbury. 

The words which Canon Lacey uses in his book, Unity 
and Schism (p. 158), probably express what more and 
true: ‘ The Christian 
Church is one family, and Christians are brothers. — It is 
a fact, not an aspiration. All Christians are brothers. 
Orthodox and heretic, Catholic and schismatic, all are 
The Church of England is endeavouring to 


may be a mis- 


and 


more people are feeling to be 


> 


brothers.’ 
embody this family spirit. 
it people differing as widely as the Anglo-Catholic and 


Though « mMprising within 


the Protestant Evangelical, it yet maintains its organic 
unity, as is shown by the vitality of the Church Assembly. 
And in thus keeping under one roof children of different 
character but of one blood, the English Church is setting 
forth an example to the Church Catholic of the way in 
which it, too, will some day set its house in order. 

E. H. Dunk ery. 
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AN Wednesday of last week the Labour Party initiated 
(0) a debate on China. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
opened with a long, confused, carnest, well-intentioned 
ceech in the course of which he frequently begged the 
Foreign Secretary to put not his trust in militarism. Ile 
was pedantic and he was dull, but he created an atmos- 


. of genial warmth and gave no possible grounds for 


pher 


offence, , ‘ 
Mitchell Banks, who followed him. 


Wr. Banks’s speech would have been a roaring success 
It had wit, it had fire, 
ond it was brilliantly “ put over.” But the House of 
day is not a suitable 


claims which cannot be made on behalf of Mr. 


delivered from a Swindon tub. 


(ommons on a “ for ign affairs ” 


slace for clectioneering. The general tone of this speech 


adil the atmosphere, reduced the debate to an unscemly 
narty wrangle, and if the somewhat cheap references to 
the Labour candidate at Swindon could be ignored, there 
was 2 particularly mischievous passage about Chinese 
students which could not. Altogether it was lamentable, 
and there were those who sighed for the days of yester 
ear—before the Die-hards 
when Lord Hartington used to be the first Unionist 


had obtained unchallenged 
swat) 
with vigilance and 
Ilow long ago it seems ! 


hack-bench speaker and defended 
ardour the cause of the League. 
The only tolerable speeches after this were those of Mr. 
Terence O'Connor, who was logical, dignified and brief, 
nd Mr. Lloyd George, who gave cordial support to the 
Government. Sir Austen Chamberlain would have been 
tolerable had he not quoted so many interminable extracts 
from Chinese despatches, most of which seemed to show 
that the inhabitants of that much-discussed country are a 

ularly quiet lot. 

Mr. Churchill excelled himself on Monday. Flis Budgct 


extraordinarily difficult 


masterly “ get-out ” of an 
tuation and it was presented with the usual sweep and 
hi mee, The Lab nT Parts as mon ‘otarily knocke a 


q 
Some 
s on Good Friday, 


\ THEN We Cat 0 r hot CTOSS 1, “ 
do we remember that they date 


} 
Lecordine T¢ 


from the ver 


of history ? Brvant sacred cakes 


called “ boun ° were offered in the Argive temples, where 
i bl hased at the door b wo! hiiyopoe rs, Several 

i\ (sree writers mention this small sacred 
ke, calling it ** sour’? or ** Bou.” Cecrops, the mvihical 
f Athens. who was only half man. is said te have 

1 these ** 3 ed in the tenipie. Jeromtah probably 


“akes in Jer. xliv. 18,19. The fact that 


sc buns are now marked with an indefinite cross is 


s due to the idea which grew up later that bread 


Cood Friday had some healing virtue. A 


rom a baking on thit day was often kept all through the 


and was considered vercien remedy for most ills. 
iy sly cnough this bread does not seem to have erone 
ald as one might expect. There is a reeord of an old 
cng broken in the presence of a reliable witness ta 

‘O67 when it was found to be powdery dry. 
The Easter ese is as old as the bun. Gébélin, the 
French historian, observes that the Egyptians, Persians, 


oma Greeks, and Gauls, all looked upon the egg as 


the svmbo! of life. Faster falls at about the time of the 


lar new year, when life is springing up again in all 


things. Later, egas used to be brought into the churches 
on Easter Eve to be blessed, and these eggs, gaily 
the first meat to be the 
Lent, according to a sixteenth-century 


decorated, were eaten after 


abstinence of 





loaf 


The Week in Parliament 


out because they had been anticipating a raid on the 
sinking fund and found themselves confronted instead by 
an increase. Unionist members were frankly delighted, as 
well they might be. No deficit has ever been more adroitly 
wriggled through. The country had been cleverly led to 
expect either a 
Jt has got 
doubt. it. 


with amusement, and even with delight, by all parties. 


raid or substantially increased taxation. 
Grateful? I 
Mr. Churchill was listened to with interest, 


neither, and is duly relieved. 


But his absence from the House for a considerable period 
would be required to bring home to the Unionist Party 
his true value in debate. At present he is taken for 
granted, 

The Schedule A 


generally regarded as a master-stroke in a Budget which 


transference of payment of tax is 
for sheer ingenuity has seldom been surpassed. 

Mr. Mosley made a good speech to an empty House upon 
the subject of curreney and credit expansion—clearly 
the only thing worth talking about, for there will be noth- 
ing in the Finance Bill to warrant serious opposition. 

The general debate on the Budget resolutions can hardly 
the 
Easter recess to ponder over the Trade Union Bill and its 


I find those 


industrial constituencies still firmly convinced 


carry much conviction and the House retires for 


Unionist members who sit for 
that the 


implications, 


But the mutterings of a storm 


measure will be popular. 
are coming up on the wind. 
It is conceivable that the whole affair may be swamped 
by a trade revival. 
And Mr. Mosley showed a keener political sense 


This is entirely conditioned by credit 
policy. 
than he is usu: iy thought to have in directing attention to 
this aspect of the economic problem. Is the Government 
alive to the paramount important of cheap money at the 
present juncture ? If it is then it may yet save its own 
1: P 

skins of the 


WATCHMAN. 


skin and perhaps more important—the 


manufacturers of this country. 


Easter Customs 


historian. The Italians lik those days abst uned not 
only from flesh meats but from Cues, cheese and 
butter as well, 

During Rogation and Ascension-tide they still ** beat 


th bounds bs in many old fashion d parishe ) This is a 
relic ot the feast of Terminus, keeper of the boundaries 
I 


ks, and guardian of the fields. 


for the 


and Jlandmat Irom carly 


Christian days it was a regular thing ntire parish 
t with the pri st 


to turn out and go round saying litani 


for the preservation of the crops, ior seasonable weather 


Both “ beating the 
ible 


and for pres¢ rvation from plagues. 


bounds ” and Rogation-tide services are trace to the 
i. el e td 
Termmatia,. 

St. John’s Eve fires have practically died out, but there 
The 
pagan Irish were sun-worshippers, or rather sun propitia- 
Beal-tine.” The 


parts of Seotland and in 


is little doubt that they were a relic of Baal worship. 


tors, and the rite was known as “ La 


same word is found in some 


Northumberland, only slightly altered. 


Dr. Milner, the Roman Catholic Bishop, was very much 


opposed to this view, and insisted that the fires were 
lighted in honour of St. John the Baptist as appropriate 
to “‘ his character of bearing witness to the lieht.”” But 
when one considers that the date (June 24th) is at the 
beginning of the summer solstice, and that the sun has 
been worshipped sinee the beginning of time, the heathen 
origin of this custom docs not scem to be in much doubt, 


Honor Goopuart. 
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Every Man His Own Doctor ? 


NHE growth of medical science is beginning to affect 
not only the professional doctor but also his 
patients. 

Everybody is interested in his own health, and the 
more straightforward parts of therapeutic knowledge are 
now, with the spread of semi-technical books and periodi- 
cals, becoming common property to most educated men 
and women. Again, most doctors nowadays talk far 
more frecly and frankly to their patients about their 
symptoms and what they mean than they did twenty 
years ago. The result is inevitable. People are beginning 
to watch their own bodies; to study their symptoms, 
estimate their tone and general fitness and, consequently, 
to prescribe for themselves, if only by varying their habit 
of life in some fashion—by taking more exercise, drinking 
more water, cating less meat or more fruit, and so on. 

Now there is obviously much to be said both for and 
against this tendenecy— if it be granted that it does exist. 
On the one hand it is clear that if a man keeps scientific 
watch on himself, notes the varying efliciency at which 
his body is doing its work, just as a good chauffeur will 
listen to his engine, no matter how smoothly it is running, 
then he has, other things being equal, a far better chance 
of maintaining a high level of health than has the careless 
fellow who never gives his body a thought. 

After all, we all know a great deal more about our own 
bodies than we do about anybody else’s. The best of 
doctors has in many instances to rely on what the patient 
tells him. True there are definite objective tests of 
health, such as the obvious ones of temperature, pulse, 
and complexion. Yet pain itself is the great indicator 
that something is wrong —the danger-signal of the body 
—and his pain can only be felt by the patient himself. 

Theoretically the patient is often his own best doctor. 
But experience has certainly shown that there are very 
serious objections indeed to this theory. The gravest 
objection is to be found in the very fact that everybody 
is really passionately interested in his own health. So 
passionately, in fact, that very few are able to study 


it scientifically. One cannot bear to observe carefully 


and dispassionately the symptoms of one’s own 
body lest one should detect the symptoms of 
disease. A fool’s paradise, we most of us feel, in this 


matter is better than no paradise at all. Or, again, by a 
trick well knows to the psychologists we jump to the 
other extreme. We are so terrified of disease that we 
find symptoms where they do not really exist at all. So 
common is this neurosis that it has earned the special 
title of hypochondria. So prevalent has it been, so 
unable have been the majority of us to make a clear and 
accurate report of our own state of health, that dectors— 
in the past, at any rate—have come to the conclusion that 
the patient’s own statements are the worst instead of 
the best guide to his physical condition. 

From this has grown up the element of the mystery 
surrounding the doctor. The patient, it used to be held, 
must be excluded from all consideration of his own con- 
dition: blind trust in his physician should be his only 
preoccupation. The less he knows about his real state 
of health and what is necessary to it the better. This, no 
doubt, would be an admirable plan if doctors were infal- 
lible and omniscient. Unfortunately, however, they 
are neither. What is more, they are inereasingly prone 
to admit it. The older generation of doctors, with their 
inscrutable air of wisdom, is passing away before a new 
generation of brisk young scientists who brutally inform 
their patients how little they, or anybody clse, really 
know about pathology, and who demand the active and 


ED 


—<———— 
————— 


conscious co-operation of their patients in order to ef 
a cure. 
pa Pl 
rhe result has been, inevitably, the awakening jy 4, 
‘ . _ . . “ " -. . . . . = 
laity * of a far more active interest in their OWN healt) 
\al 
than they have ever been allowed to display bef 
Every second person one meets nowadays has 
theory or precept for health. Again, the Press jc 
creasingly full of discussions on health, conducted by, 
means solely by doctors. : 


fect 


SONe 


A good example is the nee 
article in the Spectator on the dire effects of drinking ti 

and coffee. Why is it, the writer asks, that we are » 
our worst in the morning after cight hours of perfect res 
and at our best in the evening when we have been moe 
active ? Here is a fact which, the writer SAYS, needs 
| He thereupo 
ascribes it dogmatically to the fact that these stimulants 
have a bad effect upon us. Though why this effect shoul 
act particularly in the morning is hardly clear. Yet 


eareful explanation and receives none. 


problem posed is surely an interesting and genuine oy 
however inadequate and unproven the solution may ] 

Here, at any rate, is a layman thinking and thinking hes 
and not altogether unscientifically, about the problems, 
health. 


More books on physiology and psy¢ hology especial] 


He is symptomatic of his age. 


of course, the latter, are being read than ever befor. 
Whether the whole tendency is good or bad remains to| 
seen. 
and avoidance of neurosis which the average man an 


It all depends on the degree of self-detachmen 


woman can develop in the study of their own minds and 
their own bodies, EB. 3.4. 


Nursery Rhymes and the English 
Language 


| YHERE was a correspondence in the Times in January 
about the best method of 

some favouring the peculiarly English method general 

followed until some thirty years ago, others the new 

mode more nearly resembling that used on the Continent 


pronouncing Latin; 


In support of the first it was shown that Erasnuis had 
preferred to pronounce the Latin as words so spelled i 


English. But how did Erasmus pronounce English? 


Certainly not as it is spoken in Oxford to-day. If we ¢ 
trust Shakespeare pulcher was "poolker : see the * Mei 
Wives *-—-** What is fair, William?” Wm. : * pulcher. 
Mistr. Quickly : “ Polecats, there are many things fai 
than polecats.” And how did Mistress Quickly pronow 
poleecats ? As pocleats. See 2nd “ Henry Vi.” * Pol 


Sir Pole: Lord! Sir kennel, puddle, ditch.” 


And Falstaff said compoolsion (as does the abou 
man ell over England), when he said “if raisins wer 


plentiful as blackberries P'd give no man a rayson (2s 
north of Ireland) on compoolsion. There are some guts 
compoolsion.”? So in a letter to Sir Thomas More, t! 
spy, in reporting the doings of Tyndall, writes pers¢ 
for perceive. 


When the Notts mx 


rhvmes it, as Sheak« 


ther says * eoom air ma luve s 


speare frequently did, with pi 
(so proof and prooven). And Falstaff puns with here a! 
heir. But, to the Nursery Rhymes. “ Ride a cock hors 
to Banbury Cross.” Was it haws and the Oxford abo 
nation crawss? No, it was ‘oss and cross, as we ha\ 
ossler or ostler. 

How about * Hickory, dickory, dock”? * Phy 


ran up the clock, The clock struck one, down the mous 


mous 
run "—-that is not grammar-—or ran, that docs not rhym 
with One was—as in Leicester--pronounced 4% 
weon (rhyming with upon) and ran was pronounced as 7; 
as Chaucer has kond and stond, So the “ Pipers so 


one, 





cist 
fror 
affe 
for 

are 

\ he 
abu: 
writ 
Niue 


re 


Mr. 
shoy 
wife 
sens 
surg 
appr 
surg 
mos’ 
stine 
wife 


27, 


— 


0 eff 4 


+ in th 
\ healt} 
befoy 
5 SON 
: is in. 
| by HI 
Tecey 
ing ti 
are at 
ct rest 
1 Most 
NE€€(\s 
reupo 
Mulants 
should 


Vet 
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nuary 
aatin ; 
erally 
newer 


ment 


Nous 
nous 
hymn 
das 
S fo, 


; SO, 
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nae, a? 


—— 

Javed a tune and away he ron.” ‘Old mother Hubburd 
went to the Cubburd to get her poor dog a bone *_but he 
got known not nun. Nor was it Hubbard with the accent 
mi the second syllable, for it is too absurdly unlike 
cupboard. 

In “baa, baa black sheep” full rhymes with wool. 
Erasmus would have no more called a tower a tah, than 
he would, in modern Oxford drawl, have called a flower 
a flah. 

* Little Boy Blue blew’ 
from the corn ; not hawn and cawn, 
Jack built * it was horrn, forlorrn, torrn, shorrn, morrn. 
not clothes— -when 


on his horru to call the cows 
So in the “ house that 


The maid was hanging out the cloes 
the blackbird picked off her nose. 
“Jack and Jill... a pail of wahter ... Jill came 
tumbling ahkter.” 
“ Goosey, goosey gander whither wilt thou wander . . .” 
Here again it is gonder ; the pronunciation of wander has 
‘al é 


not altered. And in my Lady’s shomber —Fr. chambre. 
We have altered imeny,” but 
manifold, I hope. We adhere to brother but have changed 


I am sure that through is more 


“many ” into * retain 
brothern into brethren. 
forcible as thruff or tough. Fashionable pronunciations 


few 


that last only a generation usually leave traces in a 
words after the fashion has given place to something else. 
“Stap my vitals ‘Tam re The 
chahiot of Hahiet of two generations ago has gone like the 
guld and the marchant of an earlier day ; but it 
be hoped that clark and Darby will never be elurk and 


remains in “by Gad.” 
is to 


of the ending “ ing”* was 


But I think it is note. 


Durby. Thirty vears ago the “g” 
dropped : but the fad has passed, 
worthy that if never beeamx fashionable to adopt the 
German pronunciation of our Hanoverian sovereigns. 

It is not possible to move 30 miles without noticing a 
difference of vowel sounds. Good boy, he a good bye ; in 
Bucks. In [ool speech is as nowhere else. 
in Norfolk. * Sthing a-ma-loife ” in Leicester. 


horvoh only 


The dahnghey 
Peter- 
in the town. Jar for her nearing the south- 
west. The “Si” in time pronounced like tye and many ears 
absolutely unable to feel any difference. 

What is badly wanted is some gramophone records of 
local dialects taken as the mother talks to her baby or as 


the servant maid talks to the cat when she thinks none 
overhears, or from the old people of the villages who have 
Not that by climination we shall 


but by 


never hee iT) in sery ice, 
ever get what all will accept as King’s English ; 
distribution amongst training colleges we may be saved 
from the corruption of good old bold vowels by drawling 
such abomination as oat for out, tame 


affectation : from 


for time, bute for boot. For our men of light and leading 
are more and more coming from elementary and secondary 
schools, from all parts of the country. From cockney 
* ou’ which is rather diflicult to set down in 


writing (eyout), but is detectable in many who have had 


abuse of the 


And from Oxford * faw evah and evah.” 
R. C. Farruru. 


much edueation. 


The Theatre 


Consranr Wire.” By W. 
Ar tne Srranp Tueatre.| 


[* Tus Macveu im. 


SOMERSET 


Mr. Mavcuan's celebrated restoration “~~ manner hardly 
shows at its best in his new comedy, which is the story of a 
wife who determines not to let her jealousy cloud her common 
She that her Harley Street 
surgeon, who, in habits, manners appearance —the 
appearance of Mr. Leon Quartermaine 

surgeon than he does a Bishop or a Judge, is inflammable, like 
you know what men are™; they are in- 
stinctively, naturally, polygamist. And why not? The 
Wife, economically dependent, has her comfortable home. 


husband, the 
and 


sense, knows 


no more suggests a 


most men; for * 


The husband, after years of marriage, must be expected 
to have a The wife must either make herself 
entirely independent, or else put up with that sort of thing, 
which perhaps Mrs. Middleton would have gone on doing, 
had not her sister, and one or two other friends and relations, 
made a scandal of it, and - was this perhaps more to the point ?— 
had not a fascinating fellow (Mr. Paul Cavanagh) turned up 
from foreign parts and renewed his youthful vows to the 
constant, At once Mr. Maugham, 
usually so very modern, begins to step upon the ground Jong 
ago trodden by the younger Dumas. You may remember 
Francilion, The injured wife, in that once so very modern 
play, revenged herself upon a faithless husband by pretending 
to take a lover, which roused a fearful hullabaloo in a French 
family —date, about 1893. Here, in an English Harley Street 
household of 1927, Mrs. Middleton's threat to tour Italy with 
the fascinating fellow is allowed to excite hardly any protest 
at all — just a swear word from the surgeon and a promise to 
take her back after the tour. What could he have said ? He 
has just been found out, and his wife, having made a lot of 
money in the decorating business, has just paid a thousand 
pounds into his account. After that, she claims the right to 
do anything, and he grudgingly admits it. A mixture of Ibsen 
and Congreve ! 

Dumas fils would allowed this action to 
with the intervention of only one commentator, who would 
have explained it, at tremendous length. Here nearly all the 
characters are commentators 


mistress. 


common-sensible wife. 


have progress 


nearly all of them explain or 
argue; so that you do not have the tip given in time for 
discreet slumber, as you had when you saw Dumas’ talker 
upon the Further, it that, for 


Mr. Maughanm’s style has become bookish, unnatural. 


come seene. secms once, 

One 
overhears Commas punctuating parentheses —even a few semi- 
The expected effect of 
argument 


twice I 


colons enforcing calculated pauses. 


nonchalance and ease is discounted, and over- 


whelms deliciously daring conversation. Once or 
feared that Mr. Maugham mieht be 
But the end —Mrs. Middleton leaving for Italy with a faithful 


admirer 


going to turn moralist. 


reassured me. 

Miss Compton is sweetly placid as the constant wife, and 
Miss Heather Thatcher plays with intense artificiality the part 
of the ineonstant husband's idiotic mistress. He, I repeat, is 
who, as incredible surgeon, ought to 
the other appen- 


Mr. Leon Quartermaine, 
change places with Sir Gerald du Maurier, 
For Sir Gerald plays his surgeon 
and Mr. 
a burglar detected in the act. 
match the Harley Street 


Jame ss. 


dicitis expert of Interference. 


like a dancer, which is just what is wanted here ; 
Quartermaine plays his like 
And that 


consultant's job at the St. 


manner would exactly 


Ricuarp JENNINGS. 


Art 
[Imeertan Gattery or Arr Exiisirion.] 

Sir Joserit Deuveen’s munificence has resulted in a really 
good exhibition of painting, sculpture and drawing produced 
by contemporary artists throughout the British Empire. To 
begin with, it is admirably small—less than 200 exhibits. 
Small exhibitions are nearly always confined to the work of 
one group, or even of two or three exhibitors, but here nothing 
is in common except citizenship: and there is space suflicient 
in the gallery to give each a fair chance, under good lighting. 

It is unnecessary to discuss long-established work 
should note that the admirable picture which Professor Tonks 
calls Job and Steer’s delicate evanescent Misty Morning on 
the Severe are lent by the South African Art Gallery. It is 
no wonder that South Africa contributes many exhibits. On 
the whole the one of these which best 
landscape Looking towards Swaziland by Bertha Everard ; 


yet one 


pleased me was a 
vet it suffered from combining a naturalistic background with 
a foreground conventionalized in colour. Mr. Archibald Browne, 
a Canadian, challenged comparison with the Steer by his Jn the 
Gloaming, which perhaps made one unfair to a good picture. 
But Mr. Suzor-Coté’s group in bronze of those shawled Indian 
women walking in file held its own with any sculpture there ; 
the vitality and dignity of this Canadian work seemed none 
the less even after one had looked at Mr. Jagger's Flanders— 
war or Mr. Gilbert Bayes’s Romance, 


realism of modern 
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mediaeval knights three abreast, beautifully finished work in 
beautifully dyed marble yet strong and massive. 

Two adorable pieces of small sculpture, are Italian Madonna, 
by Mr. James Woodford, quaint, almost bell-shaped, but so 
gracious and caressing in its lines and the cuddled up baby all 
tucked into the curve; and Mr. John Skeaping’s Roe Deer 
lying down with the supple neck doubled back along the 
body. 

Mr. Stanley Spencer has a landscape, just a field with a few 
bushes dotted about apparently anyhow, under a dull grey 
sky ; but it makes everything else near it look artificial and 
lamplit. 

Nobody who goes to this show, which will be open for three 
months, should miss Mr. Eric Gill's self portrait on the stairs— 
so skilful, so humorous a pencil drawing. Mr. Colin Gill's 
Leda in the main gallery is masterly; this nude figure, 
relieved against the great black swan, seems so simple in 
drawing, yet is so subtle both in design and colour. 

Perhaps the special interest of this exhibition is the very full 
representation of artists working in the Irish Free State. 
Mr. John Keating's Brethren of the Coast, a study of two Aran 
boatmen (Synge’s people), faces straight down the room, and 
suggests at once the Spanish grace and the untamed wildness 
of Aran’s people. Next it hangs a Paui Henry, Potaio Diggers, 
thoroughly characteristic of this artist, probably the best 
painter Ireland has ever produced. His wife, Grace Henry, 
on the other hand, shows The Girl in White, work by no means 
characteristic of her present ultra modern manner; but only 
the finest colour sense rendered possible that rendering of 
white muslin, sitting on white brocade, relieved against white 
woodwork. London has seen the Henrys’ work before; but 
Margaret Clarke’s is probably new to most people and her 
study in oils of an Irish girl Anne, and her chalk drawing 
Juliana, are two of the very best things shown. Her husband, 
Mr. Harry Clarke, exhibits one of his macabre studies in black 
and white, but Mr. Clarke’s real medium is stained glass. 
Mr. Leo Whelan has a well-painted picture of a room with a 
girl standing in the light from a window, and Mr. Tuohy sends 
a study of a Mayo boy dressed, as the usage is, in a discarded 
red flannel petticoat. He has also a chalk study of Mr. Sean 
O'Casey. Lastly, “ A. E.”’ sends one of his misty mountain 
pictures. It is a great day for Ireland, 

Lumon Grey. 


Correspondence 


AN ENGLISHWOMAN IN GERMANY. 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—On September 26th, 1914, a train with 200 Tnglish- 
women as passengers puffed out of Frankfurt-on-Main. We 
passed through Cologne and other important places with 
drawn blinds. The Germans were advancing towards Paris. 
Jn my ears were ringing the sound of many German prophecies ; 
the streets of Paris had already been renamed in anticipation 
of a German victory, and very soon, so I was assured by the 
guards, we should all be speaking German in London, 

Ds * * a 

Last week I found myself again in Germany, staying with 
friends in Bavaria. Our first evening we had spoken of Fleur 
and Soames, of old Jolvon and Irene, as intimate friends, and, 
sharing the Forsyths, I knew we must share other things too. 
And then one morning we sat long over our breakfast and 
spoke of the War. 

With tears in her voice she said: ‘‘We Germans have done 
terrible things. Llove my country, but I sce that the worst that 
could have befallen us would have been to have won the war, 
We have no great national tradition like you.” 

Here, for a moment, I got beneath the surface of the new 
Germany-- questioning, searching, in anguish, and _ half- 
unconsciously looking towards England for a lead: indeed, we 
are trusted to-day in Germany as never before. 

* * * x 

Everywhere houses are being built, for there is still a great 
house hunger in Germany as there is with us. Outside 
Diisseldorf I noticed delightful workmen's dwellings, red-tiled 
and green-shuttered, and in the outskirts of Munich immense 
blocks of flats are being crected. Owing to the need for the 


<n 
—————, 


strictest economy in material, the modern German Aarchitectyy, 
is severely simple and extraordinarily satisfying. 
Parcels Post Office in Munich is the most remarkable example 
of severe simplicity, combined with efficiency, that I haye goon 
It is founded on a building of the same kind in Sweden, \ 
central circular hall, lit by a glass dome, equivalent to tp 
engine room of a ship, contains a revolving monster of gapiny 
maws, which consumes endless parcels, disgorging them Oppo. 
site rooms corresponding in number to the different district 
into which Munich has been divided. From there they are 
despatched in trollies and taken wholesale into Post Office 
tram-cars. The organization of this most up-to-date of Dost 
offices is said to remain normal during the greatest “ryshs 
seasons, and has permanently reduced the staff. 

Everyone, of all classes and ages in Germany, now as thirteen 
years ago, appears to be interested in art and music, aredj. 
tecture and the theatre. Inotice a group of schoolboys gazing 
in obvious and appreciative delight at a finely carved pair of 
horses ; they were quite likely more interested in design thay 
in football, which may or may not be a good thing. 

In Leipzig I was told by a small tradesman’s wife of th 

great Concert House there and that people went to it as toy 
temple. My friends were amazed when I told them that 
wireless in England had increased the difliculties of musicians, 
Tn Germany broadcasting is regarded by 
boon. 
I had looked forward to secing a good German film in jfs 
native land, but Ben Hur was being given in the biggest picture 
palace in Munich, and The Last of Mrs. Cheyney in one of the 
theatres. <A serial by Mr. Hichens was running in one » 
the women’s papers I picked up. 

In the matter of clothes, the Germans are strugeling to 
produce German clothes for German women; if they look 
outside they look to Vienna rather than to Paris, but in other 
matters they turn, in increasing numbers. to England. 
Sir, &e., 


The new 


all musicians as 4 


i 


I am 
! 
A TRAVELLER IN GERMaNy, 


A Letrer rrom Brisvror. 

[To the Editor of the Spvcrvvror.] 
Sir,— The most notable work Bristol has engaged upon for 
many years was the building of a riverside road from the city 
to Avonmouth, named Portway, which has the reputation 
of being the most costly in the world for its length. Accord: 
ing to official information the cost was £882,866, a considerabl 
portion of which, however, was borne by the Ministry « 
Transport and the Ministry of Health. It is indeed a nob) 
building achievement, with towering cliffs on one side and 
the winding Avon and hanging woods of Leigh on the other. 
At one point a series of hard tennis courts are being laid down 
and nowhere will those who engagé in the game play in a mor 
romantie environment. 

From the industrial point of view, Bristol has not felt t! 
pinch quite so badly as some other large towns. This is 
explained by the great variety of employment in which tly 
workers engage and the fact that the greatest tobacco busines 
in the world has its headquarters here. Still. times have beeu 
serious cnough and unemployment a ‘pressing question, but 
the outlook, at the time of writing, is brighter than it has 
been for some years. 

The social iife of Bristol would probably strike the visitor 
as lacking the enterprise and freedom of many other big places. 
The city hotels, for instance. have not vet realized the poss: 
bilities of regular music and dance features. Perhaps they 
are content with their present business, but it seems a pily 
none the less. For some time past there have been rumour" 
of a new and absolutely first-class hotel— there is a pretty 
general view that one is needed. There was, by the by, a0 
interesting innovation at the Mansion House during the pas! 
winter. The Lerd Mayor, who is a Conservative in polities, 
has very democratic notions of hospitality, and he ran 
very successfully a scheme of * social evenings ” at his official 
residence, inviting groups of citizens cach representing som 
phase in the life of the community. 

Rotary has entered very substantially into the life and work 
of Bristol. ‘To it Bristol owes its Little Theatre with its 
permanent repertoire company-—a firmly established and 
now financially prosperous institution.—-I am, Sir, &c., 

Your Bristor CORRESPONDENT, 
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Country Life and Sport 


Ay EASTER COINCIDENCE. 

Faster falls this vear at the date which begins their English 
season for & good many birds. Year after year, with admirable 
punctuality, we first hear the cuckoo on April 16th, or very 
near that date; and the nightingale, which is rather less 
punctua his song over, at the same time, a 
trifle later than most of the other warblers. Indeed, official 
gummer-time might have been fixed by some happy ornitholo- 
gist, England is likely to be supremely lovely over this 
holiday period. The plum blossom will just be out, putting a 
pridal touch on all fruit-growing centres, in Kent, in Cam- 
where 


1, generally tries 


6 


pridgeshire and, above all, Evesham and Pershore, 
ihe plums come from,”’ for the Pershore plum is more peculiar 
io its district than any fruit in the list. Those, and they are 
many, who find greater pleasure in the first green Jeaves than 
the first bridal flowers should find this EKaster ** the sweet 
o’ the year ”’ indeed. 
ning to open their buds almost explosively : sycamore and 
chestnut, looking to-day almost as white as if the half-open 
a detail of 


A great number of the trees are begin- 


buds were flowers, will be green to-morrow. As 
observation it is a 


- 
places and pecuitar trees, 


nusing to compare the earliness of different 
To give a particular example, 
re of Harpenden that is 
Its lcaves 


there is a Chestnut tree in the 
1 


catlier by three wee C know. 


this vear were “in perfect fan ” on the first day of April. 
Ant, AND TENNYSO" 

It has been said that April is Chaucer’s month and May 
Shakespeare s. To vo further down the seale than these 
siants, it occurs to me that no one has ever approached 
Tennyson in * quot I ity > on the theme of Enelish se nery. 
Itmay not be a sign of high poetic gifts — probably it is rather 
ihe reverse—bul what a number of birds and plants he has 


labelled in phrases that have compelled quotation and stily 
compel it. “Now b “When 
rosy plume lets tuft the larch’; ** More black than ash buds 

the front of March ” Ile has touched 
the rook, the king- 


irgeons every maze of quick” ; 


with aw score beside, 
thy 
but his favourite sitters if one may say 


j 


the pigeon, linnet, 


off the speedwell ] 


fisher. the dragon-fly 


0, or models, were trees Besides those mentioned above, 

has painted the chestnut, the maple, the Jaburnum, the 
lime, the cedar, the alder; and all are speaking likenesses. 
Doubtless the list could be very greatly extended, for I write 
cnvvente calamo without reference to the book. Perhaps the 


only poet who excels him botanist, is Lord de Tabley, 


whose rich verse has been too soon forgotten. 


A Rapsit’s Tt viour. 

\ delightful the 
ihe domestic dog. oceurs frequently among the live-stock of a 
homestead in the J The favourite terrier, 
which is a great hunter of wild rabbits, is entirely well-disposed 
But 
a Puckish child to urge the terrier to 


incident, illustrating tolerant 


astern Counties, 


to the tame rabbits which belone to the establishment. 
it occurred one dav to 
attack the rabbit. Lk 
hostilit, and wdvancing upon the enemy. 
chang 


obeyed to the point of showing a sham 

of attitude This 
of behaviour infuriated the rabbit to such a point that 
it screamed with indignation, ran at the dog, routed it and 
the lawn. 
children that they made a game of it; and the dog and rabbit 
how thoroughly enter into the spirit. The dog barks, the 
mbbit squeals, and finally the dog in mimie terror is chivvied 


chased if across The spectacle so amused the 


und the lawn by its natural prey. I once saw a very young 
heagle pup pursue a tame rabbit, which duly and properly ran 
away till tired of the game, when it turned round and slapped 
the heagle pup on the side of the head. 


ment of the dog at such treatment from an animal that is sup- 


The desolate astonish- 


posed to run away provided as ludicrous a spectacle as anyone 


ould wish to see. The puppy sat up blinking and trying, 


loubtiess, to set right the misinterpretation of its instinct to 
pursuc rabbits. It probably fumbled after the generalization 
that rabbits on lawns are different creatures, in spite of 


their scent and appearant than rabbits alongside hedgerows, 


A Near; 
In the 
‘lig thie 


TED PLanr. 


garden of an Oxfordshire inn -one of the many 


‘Spread Liugles “—is growing 


a vivid patch of 


humour of 


Mertensia Virginica which its cultivator puts down as a 
satisfactory addition to spring flowers, from most of which it 
differs in colour and habit. Those who grow these “ liver- 
worts ” will agree. They will flourish even in rough untended 
ground (to quote one particular “ pitch,” at the foot of a 
sycamore on a bank), like their cousins the forget-me-nots, 
borage or viper’s bugloss ; and the colours vary from white to 
pink to blue. Perhaps more gardeners fail from neglect of 
common and hardy and cheap plants than from inability to 
grow the tender and rare; and among hardy and early 
plants the liverworts demand a wider popularity, especially 
among those who have rough beds to fill. A hardy and 
wild plant, little known to most, is viola hirta. The colour 
is pleasantly different from the common violet, the heart- 
shaped leaves are attractive and the habit tends to produce 
a long stalk. It is now flowering freely in a wild state in 
Kast Hertfordshire. 
* * ® 

PLANTS AND THE Eine. 

The immense power for good —in the domain not of polities 
but of economic science —possessed by an Empire so far-flung 
as the British, is being brought into the open, rather sur- 
prisingly, by the Empire Marketing Board. They have just 
£1,000 to Ikew for botanical research and co-operation 
The 
Mich the two greatest 


eiven 

round the world. subject is interesting to the point of 

world 

known (religion apart) followed the discovery of the wheat 
and the discovery of the rice plant. We 

The organic wealth of 


romances, evolutions the has 


plant may see 
companion revolutions at any time. 
the world is no more fully tapped than the inorganic ; and 
no authority has the same opportunity as Kew, since it is the 
headquarters of a people who struggle with life in every sort 
of soil. In the past we have filled 
virgin countries with many undesirable plants: Canadian 
orchids with dandelions, New Zealand fields with blackberries 
and Tasmania with that pernicious weed, as they hold it, 
We are now more than redressing the ba 


of climate and on every sort 





the swect briar. ance. 


* aK * * 


Nothing is more astounding to a traveller round the Empire 
than the neglect of plants. The richest region in flowers in the 
whole world is, I believe, the South West of Western Australia, 
The splendour of the flora as spring comes on is more overwhelm- 
ing than the sudden half miraculous flowering of meadows in 
North Europe or Siberia when the snows melt. Their variety 
balks enquiry ; and local enquiry produces a blank negative. 
* What is that ?’ 
blue bush’’?; and even the art of nomenclature goes no 
further. Kdison once said to a friend of mine: ** What I most 
desire in life is to travel with a geological drill over Newfound- 
land.”? What some of us would most like to do is to travel 
with a botanical textbook and a hortus round 
Western Australia. Plants are much more important than 
The coming of the Bronze Age was a lesser revolu- 
and Mr. Sampson, 


you ask with cagerneess. “ O that, is the 


siccus 


minerals. 
tion than the coming of the wheat age ; 
just appointed as botanical researcher for the Empire, has a 
job inherently bigger than the head of any chemical or 
mechanical ** merger.” Ile may enrich the world and perpe- 
tuate the Empire ; and such a possibility is no wild dream 
but merely a repetition of history. 
% # * % 

Lonvon AND Irs Rats. 

All naturalists know that the old black rat of England was 
driven out by the bigger, more voracious and destructive 
grey rat of Norway, which is said to commit damage every 
year to the extent of ten or fifteen millions. It is less well 
known that the old English rat still maintains its existence 
in certain small areas, one of which is Leadenhall Market. It 
was reported last weck that a third variety of rat was driving 
and defeating it in th 


out the Norwegian monstei strugele for 


life by virtue of its smaliness and ability to travel on narrower 


ledges, even, it is alleged, along wires. What truth there may 


be in that I do not know; but all accounts I have heard 
suggest that the alleged new rat is the old rat revived. Can 
it be that the small Leadenhe'i colony has begun to reassert 
its native claims ? W. Beacu Tiromas. 
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Letters to 


THE DRINK TRADE 
[To the Editor of the Srrcraror.] 
Sir,—-The recent articles in the Spectator and the leader of 
this week have been of great interest to me. Unfortunately 
few, if any, of the retail trade will have the opportunity of 
reading what has been said. I know many of them personally, 
and know, too, that they are in a difficult position, their 
difficulties being increased by the action of certain brewers. 

If they are reduced to the position of managers, under the 
tied houses system, they lose their independent position, and 
their independence makes them take a real delight in managing 
their houses respectably. Even as licence holders their 
independence is being threatened by certain brewers in a most 
insidious way and behind the backs of the Licensing Justices. 
In support of this statement I would refer to the settled policy 
of a large firm of brewers holding five hundred to seven 
hundred tied houses. When a new licensee is accepted he is 
required to sign two agreements. One of these is for all the 
world-——including the Justices—to see, and one can take no 
objection to it. The other agreement is a more or less secret 
document and under it the brewer obtains a deposit of from 
£200 to £500, which he holds so long as the licensee remains 
in the house and at the end of the tenancy the brewer has the 
right to pay himself all claims which he has against the 
licensee. 

That is a fairly stringent arrangement when one considers 
the possibility of other creditors going short. The brewers hold 
the money without giving a ha’porth of security and without 
paying any interest for its use. 

Only recently I was concerned in an application to the 
Justices for a free licence, and the applicant demonstrated 
beyond question that he was in a position to sell proprietary 
beers and stouts to the public at prices below those which 
the brewers were charging to their tied tenants. Such a state 
of affairs discloses the true position that in many cases tied 
houses exist, not for the convenience of the public and the 
supply of drinks preferred, but for the exclusive sale of com. 
modities manufactured or dealt in by the tied owner-brewer. 
—Iam, Sir, &e., LAWYER. 


[To the Editor of the Sevcraxvor.] 

Sir,— The objection to the drink trade on the score of influence 
on political life calls for fuller consideration than it receives at 
the hand of your leader writer. The drink trade exerts a 
political influence for a very good reason because it has to. 
The influence is not, as the influence of the teetotal party is, 
offensive, but it is defensive and is exerted to counter the 
attack of the teetotal party. 

The drink trade is not the only trade which seeks to protect 
its industry against legislation detrimental to its interests. Is 
there any industry in this country that does not resent, to the 
fullest extent of its power, all suggested legislation calculated 
to harm it? When Bills such as the Bishop of Liverpool's 
Bill are introduced into Parliament at the instigation of 
Prohibitionists it is right and just that the trade which sup- 
porters of such Bills openly seek to smash should take measures 
to protect itself.--I am, Sir, &c., 

B. B. Witiiams. 

309 Norwood Road, S.E. 24. 

[Of course the drink trade, as a commercial undertaking, 
has to defend itself—é.c., push its sales. It is for that reason 
that we think it should not be privately owned. From the 
national standpoint we desire to discourage the increased 
consumption of alcohol, not to encourage it. Kp. Spectator.| 


[Vo the Editor of he Seecravor.] 

Sir, Tt was a Liverpool woman, Miss Hf. Johnson, who 
initiated the movement which resulted in the clause of the 
Children’s Act forbidding the admission of children under four- 
teen into a public-house. In this way the children of England 
are guarded from an atmosphere unhealthy both to body and 
mind. 

Recently a bedy of Liverpool women thoroughly investigated 
the “Improved Public-House ” using 


, 
Fcienie, 


so-called 


| 


the Editor 


reports submitted to Government committees. They strongly 
deprecate this way of dealing with the alcohol problem 
for it nullifies to a great extent the Children’s Act. The open 
bar is an inconspicuous part of the house, but children Sit in 
the halls where the waitresses seek orders for drinks. They 
listlessly watch and listen. There is a tendency to break 
the law which forbids anyone to give alcohol to a child under 
five years of age save by medical advice, and always thy 
young parents are tempted to neglect the “ early to beq" 
habit so essential to childhood.—I am, Sir, &c., 
NELLY Ssirn, 
11 Sunnyside, Princes Park, Liverpool. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—In the concluding article, “* An Ordinary Man’s Thoughts 
on the Drink Question,” the writer states ** there has been a 
great reduction of drunkenness.’’ Alas! this does not apply 
to London, for the Home Secretary, Sir W. Joynson-Hicks, 
has recently said that convictions for drunkenness in London, 
since 1918, have more than trebled in the case of males, and 
nearly doubled in the case of females. 
follows :— 


His figures are ag 


Metropolitan District. 


Males. Females, 
1918 .. ee om 6,690 ee 3,211 
1919 .. Ka ‘i 15,486 an 5,188 
2020 =... 7 par 23,581 or 6,375 
1921 ‘4 i aw 21,916 ee 5,494 
1922... 7 ee 24,389 ee 6,410 
3923 =Ci«z#t - “* 23,414 ee 6,610 
1924 23,512 ee 6,536 
1925 .. oe ee 23,197 ee 6,384 
1926 ° eo ee 22,631 ee 6,226 


Haroup Bucke, 
Rector of Gisleham, 


—I am, Sir, &e., 
Gisleham Rectory, Lowestoft. 


ry . . ‘ ‘ , a a 
THE LISTER CENTENARY 
|To the Editor of the Seecraror.| 
Sir, In a chorus of Sophocles’ Antigone, lines 331-364, them 
is a fine descriptions of man’s achievements, culminating with 
a glowing tribute to his triumph over diseases :— 
Iavrimopos: dmopos éx’ ofdev fpxerat 
70 méeANov’ "Aida udvoy 
Peitw ox émdkerac 
véowy & dunydvwv 
spuyas Supmédpacrac 
Man all-providing. Unprovided, he 
Meeteth no chance the coming days may bring: 
Only trom Hades, still 
He fails to find escape, 
Though skill of art may teach him how to fle c 
From depths of fell discase incurable.” 
(Trans. Prumpernre.) 
Ignorant as the Greek poet was of the existence of *‘ the worl! 
of the infinitely small” reveal d by Pasteur, and the inestimable 
boon conferred on humanity by Lister in applying this know: 
ledge to surgery, the words seem to indicate a prophetic 
appreciation of their marvellous discoveries, and to deserve 
our remembrance.- I am, Sir, &c¢., 


Lyme Regis, W. J. Harpine, 


LISTER AND THE FUTURE 
[Vo the Editor of the Sercravror.] 

Sin, Your readers must be grateful for the excellent sug 
gestion in **Crusader’s ” article in this week's issue, advocating 
the formation of a Listerian Order for the production of 
* those who give birth to the life cf the world to come.” 
Loss of motherhood through septic infection at child-birth is 
inexcusable in any sanely organized community ; but it is 
not only the loss of motherhood that is to be deplored, but 
sometimes also that of the child, and so a double casualty 
Jist is created, through which follows an untold potentially 
cumulative loss of life in the years to come 

Are we not unduly inclined to protect life at the wrong end, 
and to leave to circumstance the essential need of conserving 
each fresh life at its beginning? I know much is being done 
in this direction, and in child welfare ; but surely no highet 
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— 
nore practical honour could be paid to the great surgeon 


and 1 : ; 
blishment of such an Order as ‘‘ Crusader” 


than the esta 


suggests. ; y 
To-day it is the weight of public opinion that in the end 


moves and impels, and such an Order, based upon ‘“‘ trained 
men and women, clean to the finger tips,” would surely find 
ample public support and encouragement. It would, moreover, 
turn to practical issue the high tide of the centenary appreci- 
ation and eulogy, of which so many minds are full.—I am, 


Sir, &e., JamEs A. Morris, 


Savoy Croft, Ayr. 


CRISIS IN THE CHURCH 

{Vo the Editor of the Sercrxron.] 

Six, -I cannot believe that those who are now protesting 
qgainst the Prayer Book in your columns accurately represent 
average lay opinion. The laity as a whole have reverence for 
and trust in their Bishops. In the great majority of instances; 
when individual laymen come in contact with their Bishops 
thev find them to be men, not only of ability, but also of great 


THE 


fairness and reasonableness. 

We know that the present Bench of Bishops includes men of 
every conceivable school of thought within the Church of 
Eneland. We know that they have been appointed by such 
Prime Ministers as Lord Balfour, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, Lord Oxford, Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Bonar Law, 
Mr, Ramsay MacDonald, and Mr. Baldwin-—none of whom 
has ever been suspected of desiring to pack the Bench with 
“Romanizers,” and all of whom must be considered to have 
appointed whom they considered the best men. We find that 
this Episeopate, by thirty-five to four. have told us that they 
regard the acceptance of the Composite Book as essential to 
ihe peace and health of the Church. We have their assurance, 
reiterated by both Archbishops, that the acceptance of the 
Book involves no doctrinal change in the Church. 

We find furthermore that this opinion is endorsed by an 
of eight to one in the two Lower 
Houses of the Convocations~ again very representative of all 

ctions of the Church. No one who has any knowledge of the 
Rishops and Clergy in Convocation can identify them as a 
hody with the school known as Anglo-Catholices — indeed, the 
Anglo-Catholies, 
In fact, this very significant vote comes from those who are 
in the most intimate touch with the needs of the Chureh in 
every part of the country, and whose one object is to increase 


overwhelming majority 


winority was largely composed of extreme 


the elliciency and well-being of the Church. 

must have the weight with all 
reasonable laymen. I am sure that laymen will feel 
that those whom we have every reason to trust have spoken 
If we cannot 


Such a verdict ereatest 


most 


withan emphasis which it is impossible to ignore. 
ive our Bishops and clergy sullicient confidence to enable us 
toaccept a Book so recommended, it is time we abolished those 
Iam, Sir, &e., WoLmer. 
London, NW. 1. 


Orders altogether. 
3 Chester Gate, Regent's Park, 


[Vo the Editor of the Srpecrxror.] 
‘a, —-To the extremists at both ends who “Tm not 
with thee, Im telling thee” or in the phrase 
“Seems, Madam! nay, it és: I know not seems,” I would 
suggest, if they have any sense of humour, as seasonable 
* To keep a true Lent.”’ 


Ssuy 


‘guiny 


penance, Herrick’s poem, 


*Js this a Fast. to keep 


The Larder leane 7 
And cleane 
From fat of Veales an Sheep ? 
Is it to quit the dish 
Of Flesh, vet still 
To fill 
The platter high with Fish ? 
Tt i » fast from strife, 
rom old debate, 
And hate; 
Po « thy lit 
—Tam. Sir, &e.. Turopor: P. Brockhencrst, 


Giggleswich-in-Craven. 


[To the Editor of the Sreci vror.] 


WR,—~Tam elad to see that * El Sharqi”~ has put this inter- 


lidable controversy on its proper footing as a mere dispute 


about language. As Matthew Arnold said many years ago, 
people in this country are too apt to take “ Figure for fact and 
fact for figure,’’ and forget that the Bible, both Old and New 
Testament, is an Oriental book written for Orientals who quite 
appreciate that figurative language which he called 
* Orientalizing.”’ 

Unfortunately, our Church has never said in plain language 
exactly what it means about this sacrament. It clearly repu- 
diates the Romish doctrine of Transubstantiation in its 
rubric, but allows the Catechism to say that “ the faithful 
verily and indeed take and receive the Body and Blood of 
Christ in the sacrament *—a most misleading statement, to 
say the least of it, which might surely have been “ revised..’"— 
I am, Sir, &c., 

J. S. Pennincton, 1.C.S. (Retd.) 

San Roque, Torquay, Devon. 


[To the Editor of the Specravor.] 
Sir,—May I be allowed to draw attention to a circumstance 
apparent in the ‘** Anglo-Catholic ” writings both ephemeral 
and otherwise that never fails to excite my surprise? It 
is this: that those the so-called ‘ Anglo- 
Catholic ” campaign seem to be allowed —apparently without 
question—to arrogate that most misleading title to their 
movement and to themselves. Nor is it a matter of name 
only ; a fundamental principle is involved, and it emerges 
quite forcibly when, calling themselves ‘* Anglo-Catholies ” 
the members of that party proceed to assume a necessary 


carrying on 


and inherent divergence, based on that name, from what 
the rest of us understand by * Protestant.” The * Anglo- 
Catholics’? may, indeed, have thrown Protestantism over- 


board, that is for them themselves to say: but at least let 
the rest of us refuse to allow them to obscure the position 
or to beg any question by tacitly redefining such a general 
and well defined technical term as “ Protestant “for 
instance, by assuming that the terms * Catholic * and * Pro- 
testant ” are mutually exclusive. 

It is clear that no such assumption is permitted by Pro- 


testantism as such, for while the circle “ Catholic” is 
undoubtedly a larger one than the circle ‘ Protestant,” 


vet the lesser circle falls completely within the larger and 
does not overlap it at any point whatever. The old jingle 
of the logic textbooks comes to mind, “ Every robin 
bird, but every bird is not a Quite similarly every 


is a 


robin.” 


Protestant is a Catholic, though not every Catholic is a 
Protestant. For within the circle of Christianity, what 
makes a man, a party, or a Church “ Catholic” ? It is, 


and can only be, the holding of the Catholic l'aith, as expressed 


above all in Holy Scripture but also in the creeds that, 
having been derived from Holy Scripture, gained general 
assent before the schism between the East and the West. 


within the circle of Christianity, what of the 
Protestant 2? Does he hold that Faith? Assuredly ; none 
more vigorously. With all his heart yea with a heart full 
of reverence and gratitude he pronounces the words, “I 
believe in the Holy Catholic Church and because of his 
Faith he is most emphatically a Catholic. His quality of 
Protestant is an addition to his basal Catholicity, in no way 
contrary to it, nor by any means a diminution of it. He 
protests, truly; but against what? Against nothing con- 
tained in the Catholic Faith, but first, last and always against 
the Papacy, and its claims, and the doctrines and practices 
that are consequent on those special claims. A man may 
hold to the Papacy and remain a Catholic if he hold the 
Catholic Faith : he may equally reject the Papacy and remain 
a Catholic on the of holding the Catholic 
Faith. To discriminate between Catholic and Non-Catholic 
the criterion is the holding or not of the Catholic Faith, and 
irrelevant. 


And again 


oe) 


same condition 


for that particular question all else is 


So, then, we who are Protestants become parties to the 
propagation of confusion in thought if we allow any sect or 
Protestantism from the circle 


non-Protestant if they choose ; 


seem to exclucl 
Others may b 


and Rome prov ides the 


division to 
of Catholicity. 


it is for themselves to decide criterion, 


But if they are, that does not and never can meke the Pro- 
testant non-Catholic. Lo am, Sir, &e.. 
Freperick A, Srevarr. 


Inchinnan, Renfrewshire. 
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[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—-In all the different views put forth of late concerning 
the central act of worship of our Church, the basis from 
which that worship springs has been overlooked. In order to 
form a just estimate of our Lord’s words it is necessary to re- 
construct the circumstances in which they were spoken. 

The subject of the Last Supper presents itself to us in such 
vivid colours that the Passover, which gave rise to it, has 
become to us only a shadowy background. But when this is 
brought into its proper perspective our Lord’s words fall 
into harmony with the whole, and much of the mystery which 
surrounds them is dispersed. 

1. The Pa commemorative feast--the great 
feast of the Jewish Church. The service was very simple ; the 
consisted chiefly in symbolic eating and drinking. There 


sover Was a 


acts 


Was no mysticism about it, 
pr cHece 

wu. Kvery detail of the feast was symbolic and also typical. 
The feast looked back to the past: to the blood shed and 
sprinkled on the door-posts ; to the last hasty supper in the 
land of Egypt; to the deliverance from bondage. It also 
looked forward to a time of fuller deliverance by a Greater 
than Moses. It was celebrated with song and thanksgiving, 
it was a sacrifice and yet quite out of the order of all Levitical 


There was no suggestion of the 


of the original Passover Lamb. 


sacrifices. It was a commemorative feast, conducted not by 
a priest but by the head of each family. 

3. Tt was after the portion of Lamb had been eaten, with 
its accompaniment of bitter herbs, &c., two separate cups of 
wine and songs of praise sung by ali the family (the Halle!) 
that Jesus, according to the law, as Head of the family 
delivered to the disciples the symbols of unleavened bread 
and the third cup of wine—known as * the cup of blessing ”’—- 
with the words identifying Himself with these symbols. From 
this moment He gave to the feast a new significance. The 
symbols no longer referred to the past, but to the present. No 
longer to the deliverance of the Jews from the bondage of 
Keypt, but to the deliverance of the whole human race from 
the slavery of sin. And this through the Body broken and the 
blood shed of the great Antitype Himself. 

Thus the Christian feast is based upon the age-long com- 
memoration feast of deliverance. The continuity is most im- 
pressive, the symbolism is complete 
reaching to and embracing every race and tongue 
The grand simplicity of Christ's words forces itself 


and the expansion— 
is mag 
nificent. 
upon us the more we consider the feast which He as a Jew was 
eclebrating. A Jew! Yet how much more! The Son of 
God about to be offered as a sacrifice for the sins of the whole 
world. “ Take, eat !*? He says. ‘* This is My Body.’ And of 
the cup: “Drink ye all of this. This is My Blood of the 
New Covenant which is shed for many for the remission of 


sins. --I am, Sir, &c., A SYTupeEnT. 


CHRISTIANITY, COAL AND COMMON SENSE 
[To the Editor of the Srecrxror.] 
Sin, -— May I point out that the economic proposals suggested 
in the pamphlet Coal : 
are very close to those which Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey has 
expounded in the Spectator 2? Yet a reader of the Spectator, 
I think, would gather from your reviewers good-natured 
dismissal of the book that it is all vague and violent idealism. 
find familiar argument 


a Chailenge to the National Conscience 


Hie would certainly not expect to 
newly and earnestly applied. 

Tie authors of the pamphiet feel it to be absurd that any 
society should at the same time have unused potentialities 
for and demand for They 
feel it to be seandalous and immoral that it should ever be 
profit by restricting And they 
irace the responsibility for this absurdity (as Mr. Strachey 


production unsatisfied goods. 


production. 


possible to 


himself traced it) to our financial policy and the methods 


of credit issue. The names of the contributors, by the way 
Mr. Maurice Reckitt, Rev. Egerton Swann, Rev. V. A. 


Demant, Mr. Newsome, Mr. Mairet, and Mr. W. T. Symons 
—should have acquitted them of any typical “ optimism 
of youth.” 

There is a great difference between saving that economic 
current 
reforming natural 
have his bumps 


thai economic 


about 


laws are invariable and believing 


theory is sound. A man who sets 


aws by writing pamphiets deserves to 


—— 
examined. But if anyone should accuse Einstein of AN insay 
ambition to alter the courses of the stars, it would be a 
to inquire whether he had a head at all. And if it is - 
(as your reviewer seems to assert) that no man may becom, 
more prosperous without injuring his fellows, and that 
nation’s level of prosperity can never change. whatever i, 
economic policy, then all cconomic theories through Pe 
whole of history have been utterly baseless, and your rey jew, 
is the first to discover the law that in economics ther, 
no laws. 

But I think that the real quarrel between him anq th 
writers of the pamphlet is between the 

and “take it in hand.” 

define and if possible to overcome the psychological resist 


attitudes ‘* Jeaye » 


alone ” Their whole attempt jg ; 
ipt is 


to doing anything at all. Three-quarters of the pamphlet i 
devoted to this * failure of will,’ and it is 
their chief aim is not even mentioned in 

They believe very wholeheartedly that 
thing as a Christian application of economi 
Above and beyond this, they can sce nothing 
laws to prevent the application of Christian principles ; 
industrial life. If any economic theory implies that a Chyisti: 
socicty is impossible, they believe that it is ipso faclo wrony 
Further than this I cannot speak for my fellow-contribuiors 
but I myself believe that the Christian revelation is such thy 
it demands for its social fultilment one theory of economies, 
and one only; and that the one theory it demands is th 


surprising th 
the re view. 
there is stich 4 
techniqu 


in cconon 





true theory. It is a silly question to ask whether Christianity 
alters the “ thing-in-itself’’; it does not alter, it reveals, | 
If this be so, the Bishop of Gloucester’s denial that there is 
a Christian ceonomics is a disastrous confusion. 

I am sorry that your reviewer could not commend th 
pamphlet more seriously to your readers. Tt was the Spectato 
which first drew my ownaitention to * Berkeleyan economies, 
and I should still wish to call myself a follower of Berkeley 
in these realms.—I am, Sir, &c., ALAN Porren. 

14 Guildford Street, W.C. 1. 

[Our reviewer writes: “ I don’t say that nothing should be 
done, but only that the proposals of Mr. Porter and his friends, 
as I understand them, are unsound.”’— Kn. Spectator.| 


AMERICAN ENGLISIL 
[To the Editor of the Sere 
Sir,—May I suggest that the letters which have appear 
in your olunins on this subject betray both inaccuracy and 
a failure to understand the nature of the Mnglish lan 
The “ trouble” ro doubt started with Mr. St 

general and categorical statement, thet th 
as known in England, is not known to most 

The inference was that the bulk of the 
spoke a language which is not the English of England, or, 
this still further, that there are tw 
+} 


languages, one in England and the other in 


i Vror.] 


} 


wuave ? 
. John Ervine's 
}inglish language, 
\mericans 
American peop 


carrying inference 


I think many of us are apt to forget that English 
fluent language, a most changeabl Which really is its 
greatest glory. Iam constantly surprised, in reading English 
periodicals and newspapers, to find 
all American, which certainly did not obtain when L had thi 
Thunderer. At that 
time I put up a notice in my room (Eneyclopacdia Bri. 
Section), with the words, ** A champagne supper to the first 
Englishman who says this kind or that kind,” for T have neve 
heard an Englishman say anything else than /hose kind or 
these kind. I tried to deal kind 
with my British cousins, but told them, firmly and insistently, 
that the best Mnglish was spoken in my own home town 
Iam of the opinion that 
\ few 
iruths follow. The written language of the two countries 
practically the same; but in the American 
being the sprightlier of spirit, uses much more slang. thoug 
the write al 
article in’ American quite ununderstandable by 4! 
Englishman; and, by the same token, in English end pr 
Vineial argot, not understandable by the Yankee. 


one, 


many slang piirases, 


honour of belonging to the staff of the 


This was never claimed ! 


¥ 


Boston, the Tub of the Universe. 
they all were quite in doubt as to my seriousness. 


conversation 


Britisher is learning fast. It is possible to 


slang 


1 


The divergence from the classic (always 


vome on til 


language) is faster in America, 
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—————— 
ee _”_ 
There are certain grammatical horrors which America is 
joning. such as the use of like for as: ‘* He looks like he was 
sek.” Of course, cultivated Americans and the better class 
e eewepapers never use this kind of thing. (I beg pardon! 
ne hese kind of thing !) 


j mean f : , . —* 
American speaks better English than the 


The average 
averag Enelishinan. 
; careless and sloveniy 


than the 
in everyday conver- 


The average American has a very 
i 1 5 . 
ticulation and «a much Iess musical voice 


As the 


prrtic h 


2 5 4 rics is Wil , 
Englishman. Linerican Is tke ly, 


mumble and cut his words 
that the Knelishman, 
falls into Mr. Ervine’s error 


of taking what he hears for another language. 


slang and 


sation, to Uist 


it is perhaps not a wonder 


cruelly, : 
jearing him for the first time, 
And, finally, there is a danger that English in America 
extent that an 
This, however, is not likely, owing to the 
normality of the written 


will deteriorate to such an acknowledged 
dialect will arise. 

weneral education, and the increasing 
' No tears, please, 
!—I am, Sir, &c., 


BRECK, 


speech, which is based on classic models. 
for the poor downtrodden American language 
EDWARD 

Army and Navy Club, Washington. 


BLACK AND WHITE 
[vo the Editor of the Seprcraror.]| 


r—You really must allow me a few more words with your 


Sir 
reviewer. 

“Lord Olivier.” he stated, * is se ignorant of local conditions 
as to call Kitchen Kaflir the lingua franca of Cape Colony.” 
Writing of the * Bantu “——the * tribal African 

Hottentots.” or Capetown 
~The majority of such natives are without 


[did not do so. 
native “--not of * Kleurlings,” 


I said: 


clementarv white education : 


: boys, 
thev cannot even talk English, 
‘Kitchen Kaflir” is largely the lingua franca of the Cape and 
Natal, and the natives are not encouraged to speak English 
in preference. The Boers have done better for them by making 
them speak the Taal.” No careful reader, U think, having regard 
would have understood me to be speaking of 
*nearer the Kaflir border,” but 
the Taal prevails. 


to the context, 
Capetown, or even of places 
not within it, or where 

[shall be pleased in any future reprint of my book to substi- 
tute your reviewer's phrasing ** in some of the country districts 


Natal, 


for my Own manner 





of South KMastern Cape Colony, as all over * Kitchen 
Kallir’ is the means of communication,” 
of stating the same now admitted fact-——which he thinks * is 
not the sort of Janguage to hold to a Sovereign Dominion and 
especially one which is predominantly Boer and not British.” 
That opinion, on the face of the record, I can only attribute to 
his deeming it indiscreet that [ should express a preference for 
Kallir. 


Sut what. LT would ask, 


the Taal over Kitchen 
is the public value of criticism, in a 
ournal of the calibre of the Spectalor, which suggests to your 
readers that my on South African social condi- 
tions, the 
horant and unreliable. on the score of such partial quotations 
as those I Your 


speaking of * brutal manners.” 


commentary 


substance of which cannot be controverted, is 


and petty cavillings have challenged ? 
horrified at my 
Well. I quote Mr. 1. ©. de Waal’s ingeniously candid account 
of Mr. Ceci! Rhodes, Mr. de Venter and him- 


: ‘ 
South Africans, 


reviewer 1s 


of the hebaviour 
self. leading towards their unoffending ser- 


Vants. Such manners are brutal. I challenge your reviewer 


to deny it. 
hy West 


\nd now that South Africans are claiming to stand 


n Standards of Civilization ~ in their relations with 
other parts of the Empire, it is useful that those other parts 
should understand what the notions of many South Africans 
us to those standards a 


My book explores and exposes the 


tually are. 

roots of acute dangers 
Which imperil the relations between Kuropeans and Africans 
evervwhere and which, arising in South Africa, have threatened 
Rhodesia and Kenya, where, as I hopefully attest, [ trust they 
tre now, thanks to British sentiment, in a fair 
\nd I desire to show Englishmen why, so long as 
roots are active in South Africa, it is out of the question 


for British [Imperial policy to consent to the transfer of any 


way to be 
checked, 
those 


hore South African native territory, now under its protection, 
to the Union. That, at 
business of ours. 


Government of the any rate, is 


The book is foiuded on five and thirty years’ interested 


observation of African affairs: and I say confidently, on the 
authority of South Africans whom I quote, or who read my 
proofs, that it is, on the whole, a true and pertinent statement 
of facts which it is important should be understood outside of 
South Africa. Those who prefer a more indirect and ironical 
method of exposition will find it 
effect—in the delicately 
Millin, in The South 
Finally: Your statement 
has no remedy to suggest” is not true. 


in all essentials to the same 
artistic commentary of Mrs. S. G. 


Pricans, 





that “ Lord Olivier 
I do suggest remedies, 
very detinitely and repeatedly, in this book, though usually I do 
so in the words of enlightened South Africans or on lines they 


reviewer's 


have advocated and promoted, « xpressing my recognition 
that such work is really their business and my confidence that 
they are competent to pursue it. I am, Sir, &c., 
OLIVIER. 
Ramsden, 


THE GIRL OF TO-MORROW 
[7'o the Editor of the Spreraror.] 
Sir.—In an interesting report called ‘* The Education of the 
Adolescent,” I find a statement which I think is particularly 
applicable to much of the criticism of modern education. 


“The complaint is partly based on the impression that 
conditions, which are in fact gradually disappearing, have 


survived unaltered since the time when the critic himself was 
at school it seems to me that much of the criticism levelled 
against girls’ education is based on some such assumption. 
*“ What I used to do at school” surely need not be represent- 
ative of * What they do at school nowadays.” 

Many of us will quarrel with Miss King-Hall on just that 
point ; and surely the last sentence of her letter of March 26th 
shows that all unconsciously she has adopted this attitude. 
She says * [ would like to say that the education there was 
far more enlightened and individual than 7s usual at girls’ 
schools.” mean “than was usual at that 


much of what she savs of girls’ schools, 


Surely she must 
time ” ?—for indeed, 
if applied to present-day conditions, is quite untrue. 

The great majority of giris to-day pursue their education 
in Secondary and High Schools, not in expensive boarding- 
Practically all such schools icient 

where girls are taught those 
Needlework, 


are commonplaces of girls’ 


have splendidly e! 





schools. 
domestic science departments, 
branches of knowledge essential to every woman. 
cooking, laundry-work, hygiene 
education nowadays. And no one can say that the teaching 
is not practical when such questions as the following occur in 
examination papers. (1) “ If you were given the following 
partly-worn garments to convert into clothing for two boys, 
aged about three years, state how you would use the material, 
rough sketches the finished appearance of 


full-sized 


and 
the 
jumper, and a woman's full skirt of cream poplin.” 


iNustrate by 
velveteen 
(2) * What 
modifications have taken place in recent years in bodices and 


gariments : \ woman’s brown 


girls and young women ? 
make a sketch of it and state 


none of 


knickers worn by Choose any one 
of the newer types of garments ; 
what you consider to be its chicf advantages.” = In 


uch a course be an extra. 


these schools would 


Kuropean History is, of course, always included in any good 
teaching scheme (and most schemes have to be good in our 
mnuch-inspected schools), French may be inadequately taught ; 
but if the girls cannot speak fluently (and you will never teach 
them to do that without 
Fifth or Sixth 


does tackle good lit 


residence abroad), at least the average 
read 


with pleasure and profit, —- 


Form girl can French casily and can 


and ratu 
I am, Sir, &¢ 

IX, Wiirrkuvap. 
The isl 


School, Brackley. Northants. 


THE LAST QUARTETS 

| To the Kditor of the Specratror.] 
Sin, Mr. Maine is shocked by my metaphors, as I intended 
him to be. On the one hand there is the critic, pontifical but 
vague, condemning with one sweep the later Quartets, as an 
artist's dotages, and obfuscating a public he is supposed to 
illuminate : on the other an ignorant amateur, picking out the 
themes, 


shocking still 


finding them thoroughly enjoyable, even—more 


playing them to his little girl to dance to, and 
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trying to get people to listen to them without working them- 
selves up into a state of mystified awe. 

Mr. Maine has conceded me the Andante of Op. 151; then, 
he says, the mists descend, or rather Beethoven ascends 
above the clouds. To show that I am really serious, I will 
make an offer. I take you, Sir, to be (if I may say so) a 
normal man of artistic interests. I will ask you to listen to the 
playing of the next movement to this Andante—the Scherzo— 
by a quartet that I will engage for the purpose, and abide by 
your judgment as to whether it is reasonably enjoyable music 
or a clouded misfire. 

If you concede this movement, as I am sure you will, I 
suppose logically I should take Mr. Maine through all the last 
Quartets, movement by movement, leaving him in the last 
ditch with the Grosse Fuge. But I will not trespass further 
upon your time : onc movement, the Scherzo, will, | maintain, 
explode Mr. Maine’s whole thesis.— I am, Sir, &c., 

Parrick ABERCROMBIE. 

61 Ashton Street, Liverpool. 

[This correspondence is now closed. Ep. Speetaior.] 


PENNY POSTAGE 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

Sm,—I am afraid that, in the face of the present state of the 
nation’s finances and in spite of the repetition by the Post- 
master-General of his slogan, “* The Government hope to 
reinstate penny postage during the life of the present Parlia- 
ment,” there is little prospect of the country obtaining again 
penny postage, unless the public are prepared to forgo certain 
of the present so-called privileges of 3d. postage. 

It is hardly possible to expect the Postmaster-General to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer to sacrifice five to six 
million pounds, which the former says will be the cost of 
restoring penny postage. One may or may not agree that this 
will be the cost, but in order, if possible, to hasten the return 
of penny postage, I suggest that the following proposal, if 
adopted, would reduce the cost, help the business of the 
country, and rid the postal service of certain eccentric regula- 
tions. Divide communications into two categories :— 

(a) Sealed Letters (including written Postcards), postage Id. 
(b) Unsealed Circulars (including printed Postcards), post- 
ago 4d. 
Conditions for (b): That they he handed over the counters 
of post offices during the hours such olfices are open, with a 
printed, typewritten, or written declaration stating: (1) 
the sender's name and address ; (2) that nothing is in 
writing; and (3) that they may he despatched by a later 
mail, but not exceeding 24 hours from the time at which 
they are handed in. 

It will be seen from the above that : 

(a) ld. postage will be restored. 

(6) Hundreds of thousands of important business comrauni- 
cations will bear ld. postage instead ef Id., and thus greatly 
reduce the loss which it is said will be caused by the reduction 
of postage on letters from bid. to Id. 

The Printed Paper Regulations would bo eliminated, so far 

as tho sealed leticrs were concerned, and consequently the 

time and expense of the large staff now engaged on finding , 

breaches could be devoted to more import: int matters. 

(d) All sealed communications would bo sent by the quickest 
available means. 

(e) Posteards—as costly almost as letters to handle and a 
nuisance to business people to file-—-would seon fall very 
appreciably into disuse. 

(f) Tho relatively unimportant communications, i.¢., circulars, 
would not interrupt the despatch of the important com- 
munications, 

(g) Jt should climinate considerably the weight to be carried 
by, and the time of, the Postmen C« Mectors 

(h) Thousands of communications now being wrongly—and 
unwittingly—sent for id. would bear the proper postage. 


(c 


~ 


—I am, Sir, Xc., Tuos. 
9 Devonshire Road, Totley Rise, Sheffield. 


JAMESON, 


THE STORY OF A LITTLE POEM 

[To the Editor of the Seecravor.] 

Sim,— In reply to several enquiries, may I say that the Italian 
title of the poem to which my recent article referred is “ La 
Cavalla Storma” ? Giovanni Pascoli (1855-1912) began as a 
disciple of Giosue Carducci. There is a brief but useful 
reference to his life and work in Edmund G. Gardner's admirable 
little Italian Literature, recently published in Messrs. Benn’s 
Sixpenny Library. In the Biographical Appendix to this 


— 


little book, Professor Gardner says, “ English readers Wot 
do well to begin Carducci and Pascoli with the Antologin 
Carducciana of G. Mazzoni and G. Picciola, and Poesi (j 
Giovanni Pascoli with notes by L. Pietrobono (Zanic helli) ; the 
are poets who nced commentaries.” Tnat is perfectly try. 
I have not found “La Cavalla Storma” in two or thr 
English anthologies of Italian verse among poems by Paseo]. 
this poem may possibly be in the Oxford Book of Italian Verse 
which is unfortunately not within range of me here, Nor cay 
I say whether there is any English translation. No doubs 
some of your readers will know. I copied down the poe 
when living in Italy.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ALFRED TRESIDDER Sueppagp, 


d 


Saffron Walden, Essex. 


CYNICAL OR INSPIRING? 
[To the Editor of the Specraron.|] 

Srr,—-In your issue of April 2nd (p. 587) a certain write 
speaks of ** the significance of that wise French proverb that 
the best is the enemy of the good.” Up to the time of ty 
War I had always heard it said that the good was the enem 
of the best. Of these two statements, the one cynical, t) 
other inspiring, which is the original and which the parody 2 
Iam, Sir, &e., A. NEAVE Braysuaw, 

72 Westborough, Scarborough. 

[The correct quotation, which is 
Bégueule, is: 


“ 


ken from Voltaire, la 


Dans ses écriis un sage Italien 
Dit que le mieux est Pennemi du bien. 


” 


—Ep. Spectato 


Poetry 
The Fairy Hill 


I KNOW a green hill 
Near till a road ; 

It’s green with the shamrock 
That no man sowed ; 

For the Shees sowed the shamrock 
An’ brought the black bee 

To make grow for ever 
On the steep green lea. 


An’ I know a good man, 
A good man an’ true, 

Who had it from his neighbour 
(A good man too) 

That just half a year ago, 
Comin’ from the mill, 

HTe saw the Fairies dancin’ 
On this very hill. 


*Deed and “deed the same man 
Wouldn't tell a Lie, 

Sure he saw the Viddler 
Coeked up high, 

Sittin’ on a benweed 
Near a crooked thorn; 

Oh, that thing happened 


As sure as you were born! 


An’ I know a good man 
Wise as you or me, 

Ar’ he saw the Lochrie Man 
Aw heard the Banshec 

So it’s me for the Wee Folk, 
In troth they're livin’ still, 

The dacent one  Peaghe 
"Phat made the Fairy Hill. 

Rail an’ road an’ green hill, 
Odd neighbours, you ! 

Tripper Folk an’ Wee Folk 
The Old an’ the New ; 

Motors gallivantin’ 
Past the Orange Hall, 

Sure I wonder what the Wee Folk 
Think about it all. 


W. F. MarsiAll. 
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This Week’s Books 


We have just added to our reference library an important 
pook which every student of international politics will want : 
it is Mr. H. T. Montague Bell's The Near East Year Book 
and Who's Who, 1927 (The Near East. There is 
nothing so good in reference books, except Huropa, 1927, 
which deals with another field and aims at a different goal. 
Here, clarified and condensed under the supervision of an 


25s.). 


editor known for his wisdom and sympathy throughout the 
Balkans, will be found information which is of the greatest 
value and which must have been laboriously, if not painfully, 
acquired. Some of it is better reading than the average 
novel, and all of it is of great interest. Only an expert on 
the Near East could have attempted the task and we are 
grateful to the author for having succeeded so well in supplying 
us with something that (now that it is available) merchants 
and journalists and politicians will discover they have been 
needing since 1919. May The Near EKust Year Book prosper 
and continue from strength to strength: the more facts 
we have about our complicated world those 
unrestful regions lying, say, between Laibach and Mosul) 
the better for the cause of peace. 
b * * * 

Mr. Abe Mitchell’s deeply interesting The Mssentials of Golf 

(Hodder and Stoughton, 7s. 6d.) can only be recommended 


(espe cially 


here and not reviewed. It is wonderfully good value for the 
money and we trust it will attain a large circulation, for 
there is no one so depressing to himself and his fellows as the 
desperate golfer. Mr. Mitchell emphasizes all the old points, 
but he drives them home with the same strength and ability 
ashe displays onthe tee There are one hundred and nineteen 
excellent “ action” photographs, and we believe that no one 
could study them and the text without improving his game. 
Golf, of course, is largely a mental exercise ; before each stroke 
is played, even in practice, a clear mental picture should be 
formed of what it is intended to do—a precept which applies 


to more than games. 
Xk * * * 


The general public would have a better understanding of 
our newspapers and of the forces by which opinion is moulded 
if they would read some of the excellent books about journalism 
which are now being published in America. Mr. G. W. 
Johnston of the Baltimore Evening Sun says in What is News ? 
(Knopf, 7s. 6d.) that the popularization of difficult subjects 
is one of the great functions of the journalist. Intelligent 
people sometimes look with horror on the attempts of 
journalists to present science as news: this attitude is due 
to the fact that genuine popularization is rare, the difficulty 
being that no man is capable of clarifying a subject until 
he understands it himself. There is much truth in this: the 
battle of ideas in the scientific field would make a thrilling 
story if properly presented. Unfortunately it is less trouble to 
serve the public with a new murder, or even an old one. 

“T was delicate, O monks, extremely delicate, exeessively 
delicate, I used no sandal wood that was not Benares ; my 
dress was of Benares cloth, my tunic, my underwear and 
cloak.” So Buddha speaks of his early life according to the 
Pali Canon. 
Junes ago, when his eyes were opened to the woes of the world 


On that night of the full moon, two thousand 


and he left wife and child and rode out on his white horse to 
seek ** the noble eightfold path,” 
been the subject of endless commentary and discussion and 


he began a life which has 


from which there is much that may yet be learned, not perhaps 
from books, but living men who are inheritors of 
In The Life of Buddha, as 
Legend and History GXegan Paul, 12s. 6d.), Dr. Thomas 
has produced an authoritative account of all that is known 
of the life of the great teacher. Space compels us to refer 
to this important work only in a paragraph, but we would 
recommend it to all interested in Kastern philosophy. 
“ * Se * 

Mr. Ilerbert N. Casson, the able and original editor of 
Efficiency Magazine, has written a remarkable volume in 
More Net Profit (87 Regent Street. 5s.).. The book is 
primarily intended for the small business man, but others — 
indeed everyone who wants to make more money (and that 


from 
Gautama’s austere tradition. 


one supposes is a large public) 


)—-could study this volume with 
advantage. 


** Nearly every large firm and many small ones 
have too much system and too little efficiency. 
department has system—it is all system—yet it has lost 
money for forty years. The railways have 
plenty of it, but they make less than 4 per cent., in profit. 
There are ten thousand managers in Great Britain at the 
moment who sit and dictate nearly all day long 


The telegraph 


system and 


as if it were a 
manager's job to answer letters!” These are some sentences 
taken at random (and therefore out of their context) from a 
There is a great deal about Mr, 

Mr. Ford’s workers belong to 


host of wise and witty ideas. 
Ford here, as there should be. 
no union. They give their employer the chance to pay high 


wages, and already they receive more than the average 


professor or doctor or lawyer. They have invested ¢ £.500,000 
in the Ford works and are fast becomine Mr. Ford’s partners. 
There, as Mr. Casson says, is a point for our British workers to 
think about. | 


sound book, with soine 


This is an effervescent, enthusiastic and withal 
preity plain speaking in it—as, for 


instance, “If a tree resisted outside educative influences 


as hundreds of British firms do, it would soon be as helpless 
as they are.” 
a * X 

Tt is ten years since Maxim Gorki has produced a novel, 
but Decadence was worth waiting for. The events in the life 
of Gorki's peasants are unimportant (* Men are bees and we are 
the flowers for them.” says a peasant woman), but their 
psychology is amazingly vivid. The theme of this book is 


that patience mingled with resentment can become more 
It is a crude, 


of a certain phase of Russian existence, written by a master 


dangerous than a knife. bitterly realistic story 


of words—a book not to be missed by those with leisure, and 
love of Russia. The present writer, however, must freely 
confess that he dislikes all Gorki’s characters. 

The National Association of Schoolmasters send us an 
interesting pamphlet (price 4d.) with a short preface by Lord 
Burnham, on Broadcasting as a Factor in Primary Education, 
This is an important subject and the considered opinion of 
the authors (who are all actively engaged in teaching) is 
that the school equipment of the future should include a 
wireless set. 


We agree and hope that some day the necessary 
money will be availiable. 
Hc Cs % 

Count de Souza, most famous of the diminishing race of 
écuyers, has written (John Murray, 
21s.) on the difficult art of haule école for the benefit and 
instruction of those who still love a well 
It is only fair to say, 
be skipped with a smile in England. 


Advanced lquitation 


*manceed ” horse. 
however, that some of the book will surely 
l‘or instance, the method 
by which a French hussar officer of the last century prepared 
to mount (standing by his horse’s rump, with the bit reins in 
his right hand on the ecantle) is hardly the kind of thing our 


young aspirant to the hunting or polo field will care to know, 


nor will the news that tissue paper can protect his torso from 
chills be of much value to him. Ilowever, the chapters on 


jumping are worth close study. ‘The photograph of the little 


American girl jumping bareback is an excellent example of 
good horsemanship, as also the plate of Mr. Wettach taking 
in height. 


* Going Up ” over an obstacle 7 ft. 3 ins. 


* The 


held in Norway last summer, 


The League of Red Cross Societi Conference on 
Health of Merchant Seamen,’ 
has published its report and recommendations—it may be 
obtained through any Red Cross Anything to 
improve the health of our mercantile marine is, of course, 
of vital interest to this nation. and the recommendation 
that Information bureaus should be established in prominent 


socicty . 


positions at the quaysides of all the chief ports of the world 
We trust that it will obtain international 
consent and be acted upon quickly. 


is an excellent one. 


se 5 ok % 

In our issue of April 2nd, The Safely of St. Paul's, by Canon 
Alexander, should have been described as published by Messrs. 
John Murray at 2s. 6d. 
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The Story of Germany’s Debt 


The History of Reparations. By Carl Bergmann, with an 
introduction by Sir Josiah Stamp. (Ernest Benn. 21s.) 
ilerr BerGMann has written a formidable volume on the 
history of reparations. He was continuously, from the 
Peace to the conclusion of the Dawes plan, the representative 
of the German Government with the Reparations Commission 
and later its confidential adviser in al! its negotiations. Thus, 
as Sir Josiah Stamp, who contributes an introduction, says, 
“he has a probably unrivalled knowledge of the sequence 
of events, an invaluable grasp of the continuum, and pos- 
sesses & Conspicuous ability to bridge the gaps on individual 

policy.” 

Hferr Bergmann has made a tremendous effort at objective- 
ness and impartiality. It cannot be said that this gives his 
book any spectacular interest ; but it no doubt adds to its 
value as an historical document. He sums up his aims 
as follows :— 

“ "The economie problem of reparation has been so deeply drawn 
into the political controversies of the former belligerents, and has 
heen so distorted in public discussion, that almost all publications 
of this character have been accused of partisanship. 1 have been 
suided by the thought that any presentation of the history of 
yeparation will be helpful in the final solution of the problem only 
if it abstains from serving any political end and treats the matter 
Without prejudice or partiality.” 

The arrangement of the book is strictly chronological. 
The whole lamentable story of reparations is traced in detail 
trom before the Armistice, from the Wilson fourteen-point 
programme, that is, through the incredible period of the 
Puris Conference itself, when serious Allied economic experts 
were talking the language of economic megalomania and 
promising to their deluded statesmen an Eldorado of repara- 
tions. ‘Yo read again, in Herr Bergmann’s unimpassioned 
prose, of the amazing figures and of the often puerile economic 
easuistry with which they were supported is to carry one 
back to those strange days. Herr Bergmann carrics his 
story on through the gradual breakdown of these wild dreams 
befare the touch of reality, and traces the story from Con- 
ference to Conference, from Spa to Brussels, from Brussels 
to the London Conference of March, 1921, from London 
to Wiesbaden, from Wiesbaden to Cannes, from Cannes to 
Genoa, and from Genoa to Rapallo. And all the while 
German resistance to impossible demands was growing more 
obstinate, and, as Llerr Bergmann by implication adinits, 
more clumsy, and French impatience more precipitate, while 
Mr. Lloyd George looked on, instinctively guessing the truth, 
but fecling himself unable to act upon it. 

At last at Genoa in 1922, he and M. Briand made a great 
to vaise up a new Europe 
economically and politically sane. But M. Poincaré tor- 
pedoed the allempt, Briand fell, Genoa broke down, and 
the only result was the Treaty of Rapalio, by which Germany 
in despair turned East towards the Sovict and Western 
Kurope catered the shadows. For a year they deepened, 
until the fatal Paris Conference of January, 1923, There 


effort to climb back to the reality 


France and Engtand finally broke over reperations policy. 
Then M. Poincaré started the insenity of the Ruhr. On 
the Ruhe resistance Herr Bergmann, writing from the German 
point of view, is particularily interesting. He does not 
hesitate to criticize his own Government very severely. 
The Cermans were, he considers, intransigent when they 
ought to have been 2ecommodating, and accommodating 
when they ought to have been intransigent. Passive resistance 
was perhaps inevitable at the outset, but it was maintained 
far too long, Ilerr Bergmann thinks. 

Then, when things were at theie worst and the complete 
collapse and disintegration of Germany seemed inevitable, 
the tide suddenly turned. Germany, it is true, had been 
ruined by the Ruhr, but France bad gained nothing; so 
M. Poincaré consented to the appointment of the Dawes 
experts. Inilation in Germany at last cured itself by con- 
vineing the whole nation that it must stabilize. The 
* miracle” of the rentenmark foliowed logically. Then in 
the spring of 1024 the Dawes experts made their report, 
and at last a really scientific and workable Reparations 
scheme had been evolved. At the same time Governments 
existed in France and England who were free to carry it 


out. The London Conference in July and August, 1994 
marked the beginning of a new epoch. The Dawes plan 
was put into effect. The Ruhr began to be evacuated, 
Since then the reparations problem has been taken out of 
politics, and, free from that golden but intolerable burden 
Kurope has begun to stagger back towards stability. . 
Such is the extraordinary story which Herr Bergemann tells 
in his, it must be admitted, often rather dull manner. But 
it is to the end of his book that the student of current affairg 
will look with the greatest interest. The Dawes plan, as he 
quietly reminds us, was really only an ingenious shelyine 
of the reparations problem, not in any sense a solution, i 
the first place it fixed no total liability for Germany. In 
the second place it left entirely open the question of the 
possibility of transfer. That is to say, the huge sums which 
are annually collected from German economy are being, 
under the Dawes scheme, duly piled up to the credit of the 
allied account in Berlin, expressed in marks ; but the problem 
of transferring them to the Allied capitals and into the 
currency of the Allies has not yet been solved. On the 
question of exactly how far the present transfer mechanism 
has worked, Herr Bergmann gives numerous figures which are 
not quite clear to ‘the layman; but his general conclusion 
seems to be that it will be impossible to transfer the full 
Dawes annuities when they become payable. Ile raises 4 
formidable picture of the difliculties which may arise on 
this question. It will be recalled that under the Dawes 
scheme the accumulation in Germany of reparation payments 
was never to be allowed to pass beyond five milliard 
gold marks. The problem is just beginning, for under the 
Dawes plan almost the whole of the reparations fund was 
to be disbursed within Germany in the first two years. But 
now'that this period is over we come to a real dilliculty ; 
“It is quite as important that the Allies should receive the 
German payments in a form that will permit them to use the 
same for their own purposes, and it is therefore necessary that 
the reichsmarks deposited with the Agent-General should be used 


either for the payment of German deliveries in kind or other 
services rendered to the creditor countries or converted into foreign 
eurrencies. To the extent that reparation funds ave not made 


available in either of these two ways they remain in Germany 
and gradually accumulate. While this provides cheap mone y 
for German business it must eventualls lead to serious ¢ »mplica- 
tions. The Allies will not sit idly by and allow the reichsmarks 
in the reparation fund to reach the meximum of fi milliard 
gold marks. The, will make still greater difficulties if the German 
annuity—as provided by the Plan—has to be reduced in order 
to prevent an increase of the fund in reichsmarks above the five 
milliard limit. The Allies will, on the contrary, use any and all 
means to obtain their money. It requires but little imagination 
and knowledge of human nature to picture the disputes which will 


thereupon rise between the several Allies in the BR t 


eparation Com- 


mission and within the Transfer Committee. Germany will then 
bo the main sufferer, and its Government or certain econoinie 
groups will be accused of putting obstacles in the way of transfer. 
This so-called transfer problem is the greatest puzzle over which 


experts and laymen have for long racked their brain 


Let us not forget also that M. Poincare is ; 
in Franee. Must we then prepare to see t 
spectacle of a recurrence of the reparations crises ? Herr 
Bergmann evidently thinks that only intelligent and encrvetie 
action can avoid it. His main conception is that reparations 
and inter-allied debts should be linked. It would then be 
found that America is the creditor of all the Allies and 
Thus, by a process of cancellation, 


gain im power 


re nauseating 


Germany their debtor. 
the Allies, as intermediaries, could pass out and the problem 
be reduced to a German debt to America. Herr Bergmann 
evidently considers that there would be far less political 
difliculties in negotiating between Germany and 


merica 


than between Germany and the European Allies. But if 


this is not done, as he points out remorselessly, the only way 
in the long run for the Allies to secure substantial payments 
is for them to stimulate German exports by every means 
in their power. Ute himself doubts whether this in any 
case can be done, but, ever if it is possible, what an appalling 
prospect it opens up before us! We should be committed 
to aid by every means in our power our most formidabl 
competitor in a gigantic attempt to capture our own markets ! 
Such a policy is really unthinkable, at any rate witli the 
world organized on its present cconomic basis. 
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Herr Be remann’s other solution to the problem is very 
interesting. He points out that Germany (probably under 
his own guidance) has continuously pressed for the conversion 
of the political reparation debt between the German Govern- 
ment and the Allied Governments into an ordinary com- 
mercial debt of the German Government’s to individuals in 
other countries. This would, of course, be done by the 
German Government raising loans in America, England and 


France. &c., on the ordinary money market, out of the 
proceeds of which it would pay off the reparations debt. 


Some 


Tir, most interesting feature of German post-War Literatu 


is undoubted! 





revival of the historical novel. The 


realistic methods of French and Russizn writers had, w 
confess, caused us to fear the deterioration of that particular 


pranch of fiction, but now we have beside us several volumes 


which will, without doubt. satisfy even the most critical 
research student. Love of history is, with our Teutonie 
neighbours, a religious passion. Nor will any competent 
‘ 


judge deny that they excel in setting before the reader a 
vivid picture of the past Thus it is that we are enabled 
to cross the gulf easily, and watch the ancient day unroll 
before our eyes. 

Die Hissliche TWerzogin, by Lion Feuchiwanger (Munich, 
Kiepenheucr Verlag), will assuredly enjoy the same popularity 
here as it has in Germany. It is authoritative. It covers a 
wide field, and its charm is irresistible. In the early years of 
the fourteenth century was born Margarete Duchess of Tyrol 
and Carinthia, daughter of Henry, the weak old King of 
Bohemia. Central 
Warfare raged in Germany and Italy, where Louis of Bavaria 


Europe was in a disturbed condition. 
and Ferdinand of Austria struggled eternally for the Imperial 
At Avignon Pope John XNII., old and fiercely hated, 
counted hi 
of them, the 
far to him than these 
and Ghibellin 


Crown. 
golden florins— one hundred and eighty million 
fruit of long vears of extortion 


more important 

interminable quarrels between Guelph 
Meanwhile, Tyrol, commanding as it did 
the easiest route to Italy, was coveted by every crowned head 
all dreamed of conquering that loveiy 


This being SO, Duchess 


in Europe. for they 
shining land beyond the mountains. 
Margarete was snapped up at an early age by Jehn of 
Luxembure, the most famous knight in Christendom. fer his 


second son. She w: elever. She was courageous. Her 


of course, unassailable, but her sinister ape-like 


bleated hands 


Zefore she 


position was 
face, her misshapen body and her enormous 
caused her husband to turn from her in loathing. 
was twenty, sentence had been passed upon her. She wa 
Margare t Maultas h, th« ugly Duche SS 5 

figure in Europe. When she realized her isolation and 


could cheat herself no longer 


the most tragical 


she turned with passionate 
IJappiness was not to 
But at least 
in her inheritanee. So from now onwards 
Little by little she increased 
fulfilled her promises to the 

Barons in order and dealt 


intensity to her country for comfort. 
be had. 


she ('( uld r joie 


since her doom was always upon her. 


the core of her life was Tyrol. 
its riches: built ereat eastles : 
kept the 


wisely with the unruly cities of Lombardy. 


once hostile peasants ; 
Soon she became 
an extraordinarily dominant figure, the equal of the greatest 
men of her day. This was the situation when her villainous 
hushand, sneering openly at her ape-like face and her pooi 
misshapen body, declared his passion for the lovely Agnes 
von Flaven, which folly so provoked the Jong-suffering 
Duchess that she caused him to be thrown out of the country. 
Thus it came about that Tyrol was again in the market, and 
the crowned heads of Europe lusted after it once more. ‘The 
crafty Emperor Louis no sooner heard of these events than he 
resolved that his son, the fair-haired Brandenburger, should 
immediately marry the Duchess, and, sending for him, 
gave orders to that effect. The latter cried out in horror. 
Did his father not know that she had an ape’s face, a grey 
flabby skin. and horrible painted hands ? 
Maultasch. the ugly Duchess. But the 
him The time for love was short, he grumbled. 
Of what profit were youth and beauty, seeing that they pass 
More desirable far was ‘Tyrol, that fair 


She was Margarete 
Kmperor besought 


a) he Wise, 


awey like the wind ?” 


land in the mountains ; a prize which should entice amy man, 
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Here, Herr Bergmann thinks, is to be found the scientific 
method of arriving at a possible total of German liability. 
Let this total be equal to the amount which it is found possible 
for Germany to raise in the open money markets of th 
world at a reasonable rate of interest. This will show us that, 
in the opinion 


of ordinary investors, Germany is able to 


pay, and this should be taken a 


a possible reparations total, 





We are not sufficic utly expert in these regions of high inter- 
national finance to know whet his is indeed a just solution, 
but it cer ainly merits attent 

German . Novels 
commanding ‘ it did th siest route fo \ 
TOW Col to the record of the cond miark ind bse 
adventure of tt upfortunat Dich w hick we adere | 
hint at for fe of robbi he reader of fihe deliel 
and s é vit bee " ; 
P a ig i 
give him. 

In Die Siinden Don Alfonso’s di it ers : by Chri t 
Huidckoper (Munich, Musarion Verlag we h: ! 
dealing with Alfonso N., known as “The Wise,” who. permeated 
with Mohammedan culture, found leisure not only to writ 
history and poetry with unfiaeging delight but to ec mpi 
laws and charters in the Castilian tonoue. to lose himself in 
astronomy and to dabble in mysterious eccult science Ij 
was, if will be remembered, the epbrether of our Klean 
of Castik Strange characte appear and disappear all 


through this book, which leaves on the mind a memorable 


picture of AlWonso X. and thirteenth-century Spa 





In De 
(Berlin, S. 


persecutions in Bavaria towards the middle of the sixteenth 


iufrukr um den Junker Ernst: by doko 
1 


Fischer), we find ourselves in the midst of witch 


century. The Bishop of Wiirzbur a gloomy old man, 

absorbed in the extermination of witchcraft. cd and abetted 
by the highly unpleasant Pater Gropy SO vinecd was h 
of the power of Li r that he searce dared vent outsid 





i 


his ancient palace, where day by day he breoded over for 





lists of suspected persens, made out with devilish cunning 
by the inflexible Jesuit. ‘These suspects must at all costs be 
got rid of. After burning there was ro returning. Better 
far that a few innocent should perish than that anv ef th 
guilty should go free. So it came about that distrust fell 
upon the Bishop’ \ The pe he J k i { i come! 

youth, who, meck encugh and knowing ne Es loved b 

the mean peaple for the macgie of his tales. ‘These he told to 
all and sundry in the fields and in the ways. thereby luring 
men from their labow nad stiri he ceish soul ih 
wnknown delivht I here omethir I whe Vie ith! 

about him. said the Bishep. Jt was obviot thi $ 
in league with the powers cf evil. Morcover, Dat G10} 

whisper tt] { peopl had i d from the ¢ rch to Jiste Lo 
him, which statement ulticed to « ( 1 resi i? \ ‘ 

it is pleasant to record that Junker Ernst w aved fren " 
untimely death by a rebellion of the children who had loved 


his * proper pleasant talking ~ so dearly. Very different to 
this slight and charming Frvih 
von Scholz (Berlin, Horan-Verlag), which tells of the fate ol 
the twin sisters Breitenschnitt, who, born and bicd in the 
ancient and Imperial city of Augsburg towards the beginning 
both 


evealed to 


piited with 
them a thousand 


Huasination 


of the sixteenth century, wei spiritual 


por €1 
truths unguessed at by thei: 


—-so strangely were the two sisters connected with cach other 


sight, which enigmati 
li€ ighbours. ‘This 


- never failed to bring them together at critical moment 


Yet it proved to the one blessing and to the other a cu 
Maria became a cloistered Abbess renowned throughout the 


ecountrv for her miracles and = eestatie visions. where: 
} 


Katharina. whom she so loved, 
and burned as a witch, hea 


was handed over to the spiritual 


instincts having 





tribunal 


prompted her to penetrate too far into the mysteries of the 
older world. ‘This ugeestive and exciting book. Alf 
through it we are conscious of the “ religion of derk: 

struggling against the kingdow: of light. Herr von Scholz 


throws us into a world utterly unlike our own, but such ts his 
power of imaginative writing that it is necessary for us t 
remind ourselves from: time to time that this is fiction and no 
E.ueanor M. 


reality. BROUGUAM, 
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Prophecies of Disaster 


The Basis of Scriptural Prophecy. By“ Sepharia!.”’ (Rider and 
Co. 2s. net.) 

Tusre are undercurrents in the national life which are 
rarely discussed in the open. They help to form the general 
temper. They qualify the national moral. But they are 
banished from full consciousness; they work incalculably 
and their power is hidden. A wise critic would reckon seriously 
with them and try to bring them into clear view. 

A great number of astrologers, interpreters of biblical 
prophecy, and analysts of pyramid-construction have joined 
together and burnt their boats behind them. They have 
abandoned the old custom of metaphorical and oracular 
statement. If events prove them wrong they have no way 
left to save their faces. They aflirm definitely that the 
beginning of Armageddon, the beginning of world-wide 
convulsion and war, is fixed for the year of our Lord, 1928. 

They have their followers, as such interpreters have always 
had. The most important new factor in the situation is the 
growing definiteness and unanimity of these schools of 
prophecy. No doubt, they reflect their opinions from each 
other; but it must seem to the outsider as though cach 
was a confirmation of the other. They are thus enabled to 
set up a kind of orthodoxy, and to move men’s minds in one 
direction from several points of attack. 

It is plainly not a matter of indifference that some hundreds 
of thousands of our fellow-citizens expect a world-conflagration 
in a year’s time. With most of them, no doubt, the expecta- 
tion is vague. They do not actively believe. Tiey neither 
make their peace with man nor commend their souls to 
God. Least of all do they set about trying to avoid a world- 
disaster, or to divert it to another plane (a possibility commonly 
allowed by spiritualists and prophets). They are only so 
much influenced by forecasts that, if they turn out to be 
true, they will be able to say triumphantly, * We always 
knew it.” 

But the expectation is sufficiently interesting. If there were 
no geneval uneasiness in the temper of ovr time, it would be 
impossible for such interpretations Gf history to gain ground. 
The thought of sickness rarely occurs to a man in full health, 
The expectation of sickness may be chimerical ; it may never 
verily itself. But it is certainly the sign of a lowered resistance ; 
it could never loom largely if everything were ali right. 
The importance of these prophecies, therefore, is not in their 
truth er lack of truth. It is in the credit they gain. It is 
in the fact that they are even conceivable. And for the sake 
of our common health, it is well worth while to take them into 
account and make the deliberate resolution to disprove 
them. 

It is far from the reviewer's mind to deny that there is a 
scheme of history. It seems to him that there are indeed 
forms into which events can fit, that human crises follow a 
definite path, and that, if the present moment could be 
absolutely recognized and understood, it would not be impos- 
sible to foretell the future. The mistake of these prophets of 
disaster seems to him to be that they do not, in fact, allow 
that there is a scheme in history. They regard scriptural 
prophecies as having one single fortuitous and accidental 
fulfilment ; they do not see them as giving the type of historic 
fulfilment, or the key to historic events. They read apocalypses 
as though they were text-books of insignificant facts ; whereas, 
if there is truth in them, it is a truth of perpetual 
fulfilment. 

It is on this ground that literal-minded alarmists may best 
be combated—not by dismissing them as nonsensical and 
irrational, but by showing ther that theie views are truer 
than they realize ; by showing them that they are not in the 
Any 
other method of treating them would merely drive them further 
A belief which it is prohibited to hold 
from ihe 


first instance temporal truths but everlasting truths. 


into unconsciousness. 
in any form gains strength and atiractivenes 
prohibition. 

* Sepbarial’s * pamphlet gives a rough and quick survey of 
the different schools of interpretation which join to announce 
Ife details many of the modes of argument, 
ranting them validity, 


Armageddon. 


but he is rather indiscriminate in g 


bo 


———— 


A Three-Legged Tour in Greeg 


A Three-Legged Tour in Greece. 
man. 7s. Gd.) 


By Ethel Smyth. (Heing, 
Tus travellers’ tale is packed with wit and entertainment, 
Dame Ethel Smyth—composer and woman of letters and 
her great niece set out on their journey together in the highest 
spirits. The adventure they told one another had something 
about it which suggested a three-legged race. The pace of 
“a lithe long-legged creature swift as a greyhound ” wag 
perforce moderated by her attachment to a companion 
* well on in years.” That she ever felt her aunt a drag upog 
her we cannot imagine in face of that lady’s mental exuber. 
ance. Better company than these two made could hardly 
be found. Their talk turned from Greck literature to English 
jokes as only the talk of light-hearted scholars can tur, 
* After these flights ” we read ** it was only fitting to tell my 
niece a story I had recently heard about a woman sailing 
home from Constantinople who, when someone pointed out 
the snow on Olympus, said, ‘ well J thought it was snow, 
but the Captain says it’s grease.” 

As she is recording a tour ** in the less known parts of Greece” 
Dame Ethel Smyth excuses herself from saying much about 
Athens itself; moreover, the noise of the city got upon he, 
nerves. The roughly paved town, she complains, “ is a vast 
sounding board,” and her ears are irritated by the strange 
fact that all the hooters hoot the same note. ** The massed 
band of unison motor horns” drove her nearly distracted, 
Sound not unnaturally plavs a large part in the picture she 
presents to us of her travels 
* An experience as weird and poignant as anything I can 
recall” cecurs to her on one of her expeditions from Athens, 
She reminds her readers that the Athens Treasure House, 
also called Agamemnon’s Tomb, is built in the shape of a 
gigantic bechive in the heart of the hill. Because of the wild 
flowers “the hill was alive with bees who were too deeply 


if one may so express oneself, 


engrossed in their exquisite industry to bother about us, 
Well, as we stood inside the Tomb, a strange solemn note 
from 


became audible.” 


thousands of bces circling round the extreme top of the dome, 


This proceeded * thousands upon 


These were the musicians. 
more suggestive of things immmemorial, more suspensive of 


Their music was more unearthly, 
common everyday life than my weak words can convey, 
It was the soul of the past become sound.” 

lieve is another piece of very striking description, this time 
dependent upon sight alone. “As we passed through the 
plain on our homeward way, olive harvesting was in full 
swing and the blue green light in that vast orchard mystically 
illumined everything it fell on 
und peasants of striking beauty. 
trees shaking the boughs, the women below gathering the fruit 
in their white aprons ; a picture of ineffable charm laved by 
a stream of uninterrupted talk.” The manners of this talkative 
people made a very favourable impression upon their guests, 


carts, white mules, camels 
The men high up in the 


* almost every soul we met was kind, courteous and super- 
latively well bred,” she writes, but they were not ** quick in 
the uptake.” A good many occurred, we 
gather, for judging of modern Greck social life. The travellers 
* almost of the peasant class, 


opportunities 


staved twice in ** private houses 
besides visiting a family upon a village green, or rather“ village 
yellow,” at the time of a wedding. 

On the whole they found the food at out-of-the-way inns and 
* private houses” very bad. The Greeks know and care 
nothing about cooking, and the table manners of their com- 
one man always 
spat the stones out of his olives back into the dish. ‘There 
* What, fo towels?” 


he hostess would exclaim in answer to their modest request; 


panions not always conducive to appetite 
was little convenience for washing. 


he beds were very hard, and ideas of sanitation very old- 
fashioned. Sleep was sometimes diflicult, but often from 
no worse disturbance than “the din of the nightingales.” 
Though they travelled alone and unprotected, no brigands 
threatened them, fatigue, dirt and discomfort were the worst 
cnemies they had to face. 


mn 


Phe book will not encourage any luxury lovers, young or old, 
to make a like three-legged tour. It is addressed to those 
“who will gladly buy with a little discomfort a lasting en- 


richment to their lives.” 
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The Magazines 


article in The Nineteenth Century is by Mr. Spenser 


: first 
en ** Security “"—to which he 


Wilkinson. He writes upon 
argues naval strength is essential. The acceptance by the 
British Government of President Coolidge’s invitation to a 
conference on the subject of naval disarmament suggests, and 
he fears is likely to involve, * the abandonment if not the 
reversal of the policy pursued by Great Britain for more than 
three centuries.” His close and able reasoning will be 
destroyed for many readers by the distrust he displays of 
America. ‘Audit the Party Funds,” urges Mr. Hilaire 
Belloc. The purification of publie life is, he would have us 
believe, the first necessity, even though it necessitate the 
washing of some dirty linen in the face of the stranger. Dr. 
William Cramer writes on “ The Investigation of Cancer.” 
His conclusions are not in accordance with generally received 
The disease, he maintains, is not increasing rapidly 


notions. 
He doubis the comparative 


even if it is increasing at all. 
freedom of the less civilized races from cancer, seeing that it 
occurs With exactly the same fundamental features in fish, 
frog, bird, mouse, and man. ‘ Murray’s Mysterious Contri- 
butor,” by Mr. Davidson Cook, contains some unpublished 
letters by Sir Walter Scott. 

In a specially interesting number of The National Revice, 
Signor Luigi Villari denounces what he calls ** The Campaign 
Against Italy.” Many journalists, he tells us, declare that 
Italy is “ preparing for immediate war against someone or 
sther,”” suggesting as her chosen foe, Germany, Turkey, 
France, or even England, as the faney takes them. All this 
il-feeling would appear to be fomented by Bolshevists, towards 
whom alone Italy is showing herself in a martial attitude. 
Mr. K. K. Kawakami gives us * A Japanese View of the Anglo- 
Chinese Problem.’ The arrogant assumption of superiority 
on the part of “the blue-blooded occidentals is the main 
rause of the bitterness which characterizes the Chinese attitude 
towards them,” he thinks. In the train which runs from 
Hong Kong to Canton the first-class car is labelled, “ For 
Whites”; the Chinese “ are segregated,” yet “* the territory 
through which this railway runs is Chinese.” 
this criticism the sympathies of the writer would appear to 
be at least as Western as Eastern. The Chinese, he argues, 
should study to improve their standard of civilization until, 


In spite of 


as in the case of his own countrymen, the inequalities which 
The point of view 
is enlightening in more ways than one. * An Engtish Sehool- 
master at a U.S.A. School compares English and American 


produce bitterness are smoothed away. 


boys and their parents most entertainingly. 

* Augur ’ in The Fortnightly, writing of ** Moscow,” deseribes 
the character of Chicherin, the Soviet Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs, the most notable of * the peculiar aristocracy which 
rules Russia to-day that chosen few * whose revolutionary 
quarterings are sufficient to entitle them to belong to the 

* Curio” tries to 
urging the under- 


nobility of Lenin's veteran Communists.” 
foreshadow ** The Prospects of Parties,” 
taking of anti-Socialist propaganda and prophesying its success. 
Mr. Dudley Heatheote, in * General Carmona and the New 
Portugal,” draws a striking picture of the Portuguese Dictator, 
and predicts that he will in the end rescue his country from 
the * morass of misgovernment ” in which she has so long 
struggled for life. 

The two most interesting papers in The Contemporary are, 
lirst, a delightful paper upon George Eliot by Mr. Augustine 
Birrell although a true admirer of her genius, he discusses that 
genius and his own youthful appreciation of it, as seen through 
a veil of sweet satire—and secondly, **Spain Restates Her 
Ideals,” by Mr. R.E. Gordon George, who writes of the Spanish 
painters, men of letters, and politicians of to-day. It is a 
country, he tells us, in'which the peasantry are still the masses, 
and they are still * fascinated by two pervading solemunities : 
the Chureh and death.” 

The April Blackieood more than maintains its never varying 
excellence. Its secret of combining instruction and enter- 
tainment, yet never allowing them to weaken or cheapen one 
another, is still its own. We read it to learn and to laugh. 
This month's * Walpoliana ” will delight the lovers of 
belles-lettres, and Mr. Weston Martyr's “A Savage Island,” 
the lovers of farce. “Concerning a Hunt for Treasure in the 


Pacific,” 
story. 

The current number of The Journal of the Institute of Public 
Administration is largely concerned with Denmark. It repro- 
duces addresses delivered by members of the Institute, and 
papers read before them during a recent official visit. The 
Danish system of Local Government, of Public Relief and 
Insurance, Agriculture and Public Education, are discussed by 
Danish experts. 

In The English Review Sir Rennel! Rodd writes what is 
practically a review of Baron Hugo von Reischach’s Under 
Three Emperors. He concerns himself chiefly with the favour- 
able picture of the Empress Frederick given in this very 
interesting and in some ways very surprising book of German 
reminiscences. Mr. E. T. Good compares ** Working Hours at 
Home and Abroad,” giving many thought-provoking statistics 
and deprecating strongly all notion of a universal forty-eight 
hours week. 


by Mr. Quentin Craufurd, is an excellent sea 


The World To-day contains an article upon “ Revolt in the 
Desert,” by Mr. A. R. V. Barker, calculated to inform the 
ordinary reader as to what the book is about, apart from its 
literary value. 
Arabia ” from personal knowledge, and the two papers together 
make a delightful whole. *‘* Makers of Lightning,” by Mr. 
Edgar C. Wheeler, gives us a glimpse of ** Wizardry in Elec- 
trical Laboratories.” 


A Quarterly 


The Quest contains a very instructive article by Dr. C. G. 
Montefiore, called ** Reflections on Rabbinie Religion.’ It 
with those post-Old 
entirely unknown to the average Gentile, which have meant so 


Mr. Chalmers Roberts writes of ** Lawrence of 


deals Testament Jewish Scriptures, 


much to the orthodox Jew. There is a strange article called 
* The Passing,” by Mr. Harry Tighe, which would be of deep 
interest if it described a real experience, but which we imagine 
from the last paragraph to be of the nature of fiction. ** Expe- 
riences in Automatic Verse,” by Miss Seatcherd, claims to be 
written by the hand of the authoress unguided by her intel- 
ligence. Some are both musical and interesting, some nothing 
short of ridiculous. 


Fiction 


Spiritual! Adventures 


The Lovely Ship. By Storm Ja Heinen 7s. Od.) 

The Old CGountess. By An Dou Sedgwick, ‘ table 
7s. Od.) 

Knock Four Times. By Margaret Ii (H nn. 7s. 6d.) 

Brother Saul. By Donn Byrne. (Sampson Low. 7s. tid.) 

The Splendour of Asia. By L. Adams Beck. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 


From the days of her childhood when she sat on the low 
seawall and saw the * Mary Gray’ stand out to sea “ like 
a cloud of grace,’ Mary Hansyke desired to be a maker of 
ships; and when both shipyard and ironworks were hers she 
became a ruthless enough captain of industry. The Lovely 
Ship is a long book, revealing a great comprehension and an 
intimate knowledge of that diflicult period when the rank vices 
of the Regency still imparted a cynicism to the rapacities 
and plethoras of the Industrial Age. Napoleon troubles the 
world, the American Civil War creates a mournful song in 
Laneashire, the Suez Canal opens the golden gates of the East. 
and the cruel tradition 


Wood passes into iron, iron into steel ; 
of labour is burdened with its darkest memories. In this 
powerful chronicle, with its far horizons, it is only Mary's 
spiritual adventures in love that disappoint us. For all the 
sweet persuasions of the style, we cannot but feel that her 
disasters were inevitable. When the lovely ship becomes a 
utilitarian steamer and the woman a captain of industry, 
the wild soul-shaking beauty is lost from both, and whateve; 
the port may be, it is no longer the heart's desire. But the 
book is crowded with vital and picturesque people ; and the 
Mary herself 1 
say, as one of her discarded captains to his degraded cutter : 
* Kh! Thoo suddn’t carry coal, thoo bonny thing.” 

It is a far ery to the lost corner of the Dordogne Valley 


men are really masculine. And to might 
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where the four personages in The Old Countess unravel a strange 
knot of destiny, an adventure of tragic and ethereal import. 
The distinguished work of Anne Douglas Sedgwick is occasion- 
ally a little over-civilized in characterization, a little cloying 
in its emotional quality ; but this story of an unusual situation 
runs rare and clear to its sweet sad end. ‘The setting of French 
sky, French river, lifted promontory, tarnished manoir among 
the syeamores, is communicated with sensitive exactitude. 
Old Madame de Lamouderie, at cighty finding enough un- 
hallowed fire in her ashes for love and jealousy, is indeed, 
us they say, a Goya. But she is French, with a touch of 
Madame du Deffand and a great deal of Madame Duberry. 
Equally French, in a nobler tradition, is the grave beautiful 
ficure of Marthe Luderac, a kinswoman of Saint Genevieve 
und Jeanne d’Are, with a faery Elysian grace caught, like 
hee harp music, from pagan Eurydice. We sce Marthe 
ulways in archaie attitudes, as if in a fresco by Puvis de 
Chavannes; and the hyacinthine commingling of paradisal 
nnd Klysien sweetness that haunts her sacrificial figure is 
expressed by a real triumph of style. Jill. the wife of the 
urtist who disturbs the old Countess, and with an agony of 
reinelanee recognizes the supreme beauty of his dreams 





ii Marthe, is a creature so pure and candid that her daring 
compassion is like to solve the psychological riddle in its own 
wav. But Marthe vields to the river. All this 
interplay of souls seems to pass among a singing of birds and 


strange 


i tness of flowers. 
’ . +s i cs 
Hhose who, attracted by a charming title, read Stil 
She Wished for Company, became aware of a tender fantastic 


tulent ™ In Kner I Four Times that eractous ehost!iness is still 


though the scene be Rainbow Street, which lies 


pervasive, 


hetween Kensington and an amusing and innocent Bohemia. 
* Sordello ” confounded Victorian intellects by beginning 
in the middle. In this enchanting riddle the beginning is 
who the end; end the delicately involved repetitions make 
the whole thine seem “ wrought as a roundel is wrought.” 
The scene may chiefly lic ina houseful of imperfectly converted 
ilezt but there's a vibration of magic in the air. Time 


seems to juggle, planes seem to intersect, lights flicker and 











FOREIGN MONEY 
It is foothardy to carry large sums 
in foreign paper money. On the 
other hand, the utmost conveni- 
ence and a minimum of risk in 
the event of theft are combined by 
thie use of the Westminster Bank’s 
Circular Notes. Issued in fixed 
amounts of £5 and £10, they are 
the size of a cheque, and are well 
known all over the world. Custo- 

mers may obtain them: quickly 
through any local 
branch 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


Head Office: 41 Lethbury, London, F.C 2 
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glow, people move as if in wild harlequinades ang silveg 
minuets. But hearts have puckish and poignant tricks, 
and all through one hears :— 
“ . 
en 

Celia, with her wild humour and angelic pathos, is an adorable 
creature. Miss Irwin certainly possesses a rare and Original 
quality. 

Onc iays down this intricate little piece of magic, like gp 
involved Chinese ball of pierced ivory-work, to salute mop 
gravely a masterpiece that uses ancient cities and sacreg 
names, and uses them gloriously. Since Saint Bride was rapt 
from the silver rains of her western islands to help Our Lady 
in her need, it may be natural for a Celt to find himself at home 
in the Greco-Roman world. Donn Byrne has already 
enriched us with some noble pieces of romantic beauty, 
In Brother Saul he transmutes the wanderings of the great 
apostle to the Gentiles into a passionate and tender odyssey, 
It is impossible here to do justice to the marvellous tact, 
the subtle understanding, the amazing vision with which he 
makes us absolute contemporaries with the early Christians, 
the Romans, the Greeks, the Arabians, and al! the othe 
inhabitants of that hybrid period. 
we smell their incense, hear their flutes, drink their deep soft 
The tale is iold that happened 
yesterday ; and even the dialogue is natural. Rich learning 
is necessary to this surprising effect, but the learning is alj 
This piece of sustained imaginative 


Great cities rise before us; 


colours, like something 


iransmuted into beauty. 
cestasy is upheld by a prose with dreamy refrains which is 
liquid as musie. I would not surrender it for all the affected 
simplicitics, the wooden archaisms, of The Brook: Kerioth. 

than Paul's gives its interest to The 
Splendour of Asia. Were Mrs. Adams Beck relates 
Buddha with sympathy and picturesque detail. The 
semi-seriptiural style tends to develop a falsetto note; and 
the fascinating but distinctly Oriental romance of the Buddha's 


Another religion 
the story 


of ihe 


carly career might gain by a severer, more detached manner 


of presentation. But the book will be welcome to those 
not already familiar with a great story. 
Racuen ANsanp Tayror, 


Novels in Brief 


Me. Perr Rivce’s new. novel, Haywards Pighi (Methuen, 
Ts. 6d.) describes the adventures of two girls who are suddenly 
left to carry on their father’s big printing business, of which 
they have had no experience. The story is sometimes in- 
probable and slow-moving. But it is saved from duliness by 
the Cockney humour and atmosphere in which the author 
excels. * * * Less deliberately amusing, but more 
convincing, are the simple annals of a London girl which Miss 
Clare Cameron gives us in Rustle of Spring (Palmer. 7s. 6d.) 
There is a quiet charm, suggestive of autobiography, in this 
record of the life, aspirations and self-education of a girl who, 
born in Barking, wins her way into a Fleet Street office and te 
marriage with a suecessful artist. * * * Equally 
simple in style and lacking in plot, but equally interesting 
because of iis patent fidelity to life, is Miss Ann Denmans 
A Silent Handicap (Arnold. 7s. 6d.). Here the heroine is an 
iHevitimate girl, born deaf and dumb in a workhouse. The 
workhouse scenes, and those describing the deaf and dumb 
** special * school at which the child is trained, are engrossing, 
if depressing, and are obviously drawn from intimate know 
ledge. * * * * America has waxed indignant ovet 
Revelry (Brentano’s. 7s. 6d.). Mr. Samuel Hopkins Adams 
has obviously based his novel upon the character of the late 
President Harding, and the action turns upon the oil scandals 
in which he was concerned. But the book is too much of 4 
caricature and too sensational to have any serious value as al 
interpretation of American political life, while as a mere story 
it is too full of American slang to please the average English 
reader. * * * * Cesca Gibson, the if Miss Clare 
Thornton’s Travesty (Philip Allan, 7s. 6d.), rejects the love of 
the sterling, but poor, John Lancing, and marries the rich, 
but weak, Sir James Gayton. She realizes her mistake before 
Sir James gambles his fortune away and John unexpectedly 
inherits wealth. She sends for John, who, though still ardently 
in love with her, resists the temptation to take her. Instea¢, 
he encourages her to remain loval to her busband., while he 
finds solace in acting as guardian to the two sons of # poo 
friend. Miss Thornton writes with spiritual conviction. But 
the moral remains implicit, and this study of the truest and 
rarest kind of love is a pleasant and moving stors marred 
only by a needlessly melodramatic conelusion, 
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Current Literature 
AND ROADS OF SCOTLAND: 


THE SETTLEMENTS 
A STUDY IN HUMAN GEOGRAPHY. By Grace Meikle- 
john, M.A. (Oliver and Boyd. 12s. 6d.)-— Miss Meiklejohn’s, 
work is in all respects worthy of the distinguished school 
of Scottish Geographers to which she belongs, and her book, 
the title of which sufliciently indicates its scope, is accurate, 
enlightening, and singularly patient in detail. The world at 
large does not perhaps recognize how greatly, even how 
overwhelmingly, human life is conditioned by geography ; 
the development of a town, the productivity of an agricul- 
tural region, the direction of a road or railway are not acci- 
dents ; all are controlled by the geographical factor. It was 
not accident which brought into being the shipbuilding 
industry of the Clyde: the coincidence of high agricultural 
fertility in East Lothian and elsewhere with areas of Red 
Sandstone is no accident either; and the traflic importance 
to Scotland of the Garry-Tay valley is immense. Volcanic 
soil has given Forfarshire its high farming, and long vanished 
glaciers have left clay for brick-making. Even our amuse- 
ments spring from geography—our grouse-shooting from 
uncultivatable moorland, and our golf from the sand-dunes 
raised by the sweep of the waves and the on-shore winds. 
Miss Meiklejohn’s book will interest every intelligent reader. 


PARTRIDGES, YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY. (The 
Field Press. 3s. 6d.)—An admirably thorough enquiry 


into the state of the partridge in Britain has been made 
by the Field, its evidence put between covers and a succinct 
summary written as preface by the shooting editor. He 
writes delightfully, but is perhaps a little gloomier than his 
evidence warrants. Nevertheless and unquestionably the 
partridge that delightful bird—-has suffered by changes 
in farming and the growth of suburbs. The book will in- 
terest and concern all shooting men, and indeed the naturalist ; 
but thorough and far-flung though the evidence is, too little 
is said of the partridge’s feeding habits. The chief ground 
of hepe in its continued welfare is its strong preference for 
green food in the hungry months. However it is all to the 
good that the influence of the Field has gone to encouraging 
preserve.s to feed their birds in hard weather. The enquiry 
will help to multiply coveys. 


HOME LIFE IN HEIsTORY. By John Gioag and C. 
Thompson Walker. Illustrated by A. B. Read. (Ernest 
Benn. V2s. 6d.) Here is an ingenious and amusing book 
which depicts * social life and manners in Britain from 200 
B.C. to ap, 1926,° in eighteen chapters. We follow the 
fortunes of an imaginary family from age to age, see how its 
members lived, what they wore and ate, and, sometimes, what 
they said. Mr. C. R. L. Fletcher enlivened his well-known 
history with some delightful chapters on the squires of Tubney, 
but there is plenty of room for variations in the same idea. 


The authors are not writing for children. They probably 
know that most modern children are more familiar with 


social history than their elders are. * Bad as our urban con- 
ditions often are, there is not a slum in the country which 
has a third of the infantile death rate of the royal family in 
the Middle Ages.” This sentence, quoted by the authors from 
J. B.S. Haldane, is meant to startle the reader and will 
probably do so. Yet it sheuld be a commonplace. 
INDUSTRIAL FLUCTUATIONS. me &. <3 


Pigou. 


(Macmillan. 25s.)-—The business eyele of booms and slumps 
is analysed with painstaking thoroughness in Professor 


Pigow’s important new book 2 companion to the second 
edition of his well-known Economics of Welfare. In dis- 
eussing the various causes of fluctuations he points out that 
a rigid wage policy that is, the refusal of trade unions to 
agree to temporary reductions of wages in bad times —has a 
more serious bearing on the matter ** than popular arguments, 
focused on the circumstances of particular industries, suggest.” 
The suggested remedies are many and vavious ; there is no 
panacea. Harvest variations might be minimized by the 
development of new types of wheat. Prices might be stabilived 
by the prompt use of the discount weapon when trade is 
rising or falling. Wage rates might be more plastic and less 
rigid. Short time might be worked in preference to the 
dismissal of wage-earners — though this remedy has probably 
heen used to excess in Lancashire of late. Unemployment 
insurance, if the benefit paid is less than the normal wage, 
mitigates the evil of a slump. Professor Pigou is fair-minded 
in argument and his collection of facts and figures is impressive. 


THE YEAR'S WORK IN ENGLISH STUDIES, 1925. 
Edited for the English Association by F. S. Boas and C. H, 
Herford. (Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d.) —How intensive 
the study of Engtish literature has beconse may be judged from 
this book. A dozen experts require over three hundred pages 
to describe briefly the output of a single year in literary history 
and criticism. For the specialist, nothing could be more 
useful; the mere lover of good letters may be daunted until 


——— 









perhaps he lights on Mr. H. V. Routh’s witty chapter , 
* The Nineteenth Century and After,” and learns that - 
“the classicists are for the thousandth time turning on the 
romantics *-—Miss Sitwell to the contrary notwithstanding 
We may commend especially Dr. A. W. Reed’s chapter on tj, 
Renaissance and Sir EK. K. Chambers’s survey of recent woy 
on Shakespeare, , 


A STUDY ON THE MINIMUM WAGE. = By J.T. Richayy, 
son. (G. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Richardson, wit) 
the help of the library of the International Labour Office » 
Geneva, has written a lucid and informing study of the miyj, 
mum wage problem in the leading countries. A mininyy 
wage for a trade or class may be determined by relation 4, 
other trades and classes, as under our Trade Boards. (> it 
may be fixed in relation to a * living wage,” as in the Domip. 
ions. Or it may be settled with some consideration of what 
industry can bear, as in Massachusetts or Victoria. Thy 
author thinks that the time is coming when we may safely 
fix a national minimum which he would put at, say. 80 per 
‘ent. of the average wage of unskilled workers in the wel). 
organized and normal industries. But the minimum shoul 
vary not merely according to districts, but also according t 
the total productivity of the nation. Here the much desire) 
annual census of production would be of service, if we cou 
do what Canada does. The figure at the moment woul 
probably be 40s. a week for men and 25s. for women, excluding 
farm labourers. Mr. Richardson examines the family endoy. 
ment plan and concludes that it could only benefit a smalj 
minority. 


LADIES HALF-WAY AND OTHER ESSAYS. } 
Basil Macdonald Hastings. (Harrap. 6s.) —~Mr. Hastings 
rails against Smiles and Sleep and Men's Evening Clothes 
American Films and Beigian Taxes. Here is a specimen fron 
an essay called * Dead Without Knowing It.” If you faney 
the hat of a stranger go and ask him to change hats. If you 
are dancing and suddenly feel you want to cry, stop dancing 
and weep into your white waistcoat ...° We stopped 
reading here, also because we wanted to. 





A Library List 


AWD Economics :— The Mechanism of the Mod 
By Sir J. A. R. Marriott. Two Volumes. (Oxford 


Pouinics 
State. 


University Press. 42s.) History of Reparations. By 
Carl Bergmann. (Benn. 21s.) Money. By Kar 
Helfferich. Translated by Louis Infield and edited by 
T. E. Gregory. Two Volumes. (Benn. 52s. 64d.) 


Where Freedom Falters. By the Author of The Pomp o 
Power. (Sertbners. 16s.) Currency, Credit. and | 
Exchanges. By W. A. Shaw. (flarrap. 7s. 6d.) 


The Economics of Small Holdings. By Edgar Thomas, 
(Cambridge University Press. 4s. 6d.) 
MiscentaNncous :—Jiternational Law. By Lord Birkenhead. 


6th Edition. (Dent. 21s.) Prehistoric Man. By 
Keith Henderson. (Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.) TI 
Human Body. By Trevor Heaton. (Chatto and Windus 
7s. Gd.) Education at Work. Vdited by H. Bompa 


Smith. (Longmans, Green. 7s. 6d.) Shakespearia 
Quotations: In Everyday Use. By L. 1. M. Marsden 
(Witherby. 5s.) Tropical Aquarium Fishes. By A 
Ki. Hodge. (Witherby. 7s. 6d.) The Town Gardenin 
Handbook. By R. Sudell. (Country Life. 2s. 6d.) 

Magnolias. By J. G. Millais. (Longmans.  32s.). 

Music: Classical. Romantic and Modern. By Yaglefield 


IIull. (Dent. 10s. 6d.) The Near East Year Bool 
and Who's Who, 1927. Edited by H. T. Montagu 
Bell. (The Near East, 170 Strand. 25s.) 


Reviciton :— An Ontline of Christianity. Edited by Professor 
A.S. Peake and Rt. Rev. R. G. Parsons. Vol. V. (Waverley 
Book Company. £6 63. the set.) The Church ant 
Science. By Hector Macpherson. (James Clarke. 6s.) 
Representalive Churchmen of Twenty Ceniuries. By Hugh 
Watt. (James Clarke. 6s.) Foundations of Faith (IV) 
Eschatelogical. By Rey. W. E. Orchard. (Allen and 
Unwin. 5s.) The A.B.C. of Christian Living. Bi 
C. EK. Hudson. (S.P.C.K. Is. 6d.) A Guide to the 
Understanding of the Old Testament. By J. E. McFadyen. 
(James Clarke. 5s.) The Progress of the World-Wide 
Missions. By R. UL. Glover. (James Clarke. 7s. 6d.) 

Selected Letters of Baron Friedrich von Hiigel. 


BroGraveuy : 
A Florentine 


Edited by Bernard Holland. (Dent. 21s.) 


Diary. By Luea Landucci. Translated by A. de Rosen 
Jervis. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 

Novets :—Gerfalcon. By Leslie Barringer. (Ifeinemann. 
7s. 6d.) The Left Bank. By Jean Rhys. (Cape. 7s. 64.) 


The Longest Shadow. By Jeffery E. Jeffery. (Heine: 
mann. 7s. 6d.) Out of Darkness. By Kenneth Ingram. 
(Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.) 
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Port is the “English Wine par ex- leaner and hungrier England—-dan« 
cellence.” Its reputation has been gerous like Cassius. 
built up by the energy, intelligence , 5 
é . . - Of course, there are Ports and Ports, 
; and capital of Englishmen of course . Z 
Modern ; especially since the Portuguese 
x ford we include (and heaven help us across a ' . 
s. By ' Commercial Treaty of 1915. 
Kar the border!) Scotsmen. 
fed. by Thus. the safeguard of the pur- 
ee Port suits our difficult northern clime. chaser of Port lies more than 
ris A port-less England would be an ever in the reputation and integrity 
roms, England unrecognisable, a paler, of the shippers and merchants. 
ahead, 
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fessor 
verley 
’ and , : : és 
itu h Findlater’s @0¢@ (Treble Diamond) Home and Export Lists of Wines 
a 5 ; es Rats bho. 
(IV) Port. A lovely wine of perfect ruby on application to Finca Mackie, 
» and colour and exceptional richness, in Todd* & Co. Ltd., Findlater House, 
th 3 Wigmore Street, London, W 
to the great vogue at clubs, 78/- a dozen, igmore treet, ondon, +1 
dyen. 
Wide 
) 
so . . . . 7 
rig For wines in general and Port in particular 
Rosen 
none. “See “Port” and “A Handbook of Wine” by 
:. 6d.) Wm. J. Todd. Jonathan Cape, each 5/- net. 
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How shall I choose? 


The desirability of Life Assurance being 
realized, the question of selecting the best 
Office demands a consideration of three 
highly important points: (1) The strength 
of the security for payment of the sums 
assured; (2) The liberality of the conditions 
and surrender value; (3) The return for the 
premiums paid. 


Write for full information as to how these points 
apply to Policies issued by the 


Scottish Widows 
Fund 


AND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


4 unds 
26 iMions. 


Ilead Office: 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
(G. J. Lidstone, Manager and Actuary.) 
Lendon: 28 Cornhill, E.C.3, & 17 Waterloo Piace, S.W1 
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Magnificent Help 





Bible Lands Colonies 
for Homeless Armenians 


£1,000 offered as a loan 
§F four others will lend a like amount 
or a £4,000 total is reached. 


£100 offered as a gift 
IF nine others will do the same. 











3 colonies already started. 2 more waiting 
one of which in British Mandate Territory. 








Our 
Refugees 


-ments with 


re: - 


arran 


Will You 
Give 
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years.” 
“No interest is charged.” 








Smaller Gifts also Urgently Needed 
For Food, Milk, Blankets, &c. 


Neither must the Orphans be forgotten. 
o 
Armenian Massacre 


S. W. Gentle-Cackett, 


Hon. Relief Commissioner. 


358 Y Strand, 
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ns dale: up to £50 for House 
Building to be repaid in five 


“Loans for seed and imple. 
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For Hospital Work, 
Defective Children, Baby Feeding, also Aged and Infirm. 


Relief, 


at the Office of Bible Lands Missions’ Aid Society, 


London, W.C. 2 
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Finance—Public and Private 
An Ingenious Budget 


{HERE are prac tical reasons why it is, perhaps, advisable 
to be sparing of praise with regard to Mr. Churchill’s 
ingenuity in meeting his Budget Deficit. To a Chancellor 
ossessed of Mr. Churehill’s adroitness and ingenuity, it 
might almost be said that there is a veritable temptation 
to rejoice in difficult < 
only for the reason thi 
spectacular. ; 
Budget days usually witness a crowded House of 
Commons, and this year the crowd was greater and 
anxiety was the more intense because everyone wished to 
witness the spectacle of a Chancellor endeavouring to 
extricate himself from a most diflicult position. And 
interest was the greater because it wi 1S known that no one 
feat than the present 


at they offer an opportunity for the 


was better able to accomplish this { 
Chancellor of the Ex 
A Great SPrEcH. 

And expectation was amply fulfilled. From first to 
last the Chancellor held the interest of the House, not- 
withstanding the fact that his speech lasted for nearly 
two hours and a-half, and that much of it was occupied 
with points of a highly technical character. Before sum- 
marizing very briefly the main points of the Budget, let me 
say at the outset that the weakest part of the Chancellor's 
speech was his defence of the continued growth in Expen- 
diture, while the strongest point was that he stood man- 
fully by the sanctity of the Sinking Fund, and that where 
new taxes were imposed these were of a character least 
likely to impair gen ral trade activ ity. 


cheque r. 


Tux New Estimates. 
Having dealt with the figures of the past year—so 
greatly disturbed by the General Strike and the pro- 
longed coal stoppage—with its ollicial realized deficit of 


nearly £37,000,000, Mr. Churchill presented his Estimates - 


for the current year on the previous basis of taxation, 
and it is satisfactory to note that his Estimates were 
fairly conservative, for in the case of Income and Super 
Tax alone he budgeted for a further shrinkage of over 
£6,500,000 following upon a decline of over £18,000,000 
in the past year. Whether he was justified in looking for 
60 large an advance as £7,472,000 in Excise for the current 
year remains to be scen, but as regards the entire Revenue 
Mr. Churchill budgeted for a shrinkage of £8,851,000, and 
with Expenditure (on the basis of a £50,000,000 Sinking 
Fund) at nearly £820,000,000 he was confronted with a 
prospective De fic it of about £23,000,000. When, there- 
fore, after announcing that figure, Mr. Churchill began 
talking of looking about for increased Revenues of 
£30,000,000 to £40,000,000, it was evident that he was 
aiming either for a very large Surplus or for some further 
addition to the Sinking Fund. Later in his speech it 
became evident that it was the latter course he was 
adopting, and it is, indeed, that action which marks the 
strongest point in the Budget. 
Tor Roap Funp. 

From the rhetorical point of view a Chanccllor always 
reserves his largest figures of an addition to or remission 
of taxation until the close, thereby sustaining interest. 
It will be clearer, however, I think, for the general 
reader, to deal in the first place with the main sources 
from which the Chancellor has met his prospective 
Delicit. From the Road Fund he has taken £12,000,000, 
and, excepting that he has tapped a source of Revenue 
which cannot be tapped twice, the City is not disposed 
to be over-critical, having re card to the exceptional 
situation which has to be met. 

The next device by which the Chancellor obtained no 
£14,800,009 was a distinctly ingenious one, 
consisting in the proposal that the Income Tax, Schedule A 
(the landlord’s tax) which is at present payable in two 
equal instalments, name ‘Ivy, on January Ist and July Ist, 
should be payable in one sum on January Ist. This, 
does not mean any increase in the amount of 
paying the total in one amount, the 


ke SS th; an 


of ¢ ‘ourse, 


the tax, but by 


and almost impossible situations if 


taxpayer may be said to be out of pocket to the extent 
of the loss of six months’ interest on one-half of the 
amount. On the other hand, Mr. Churchill was quite 
justified in reminding the taxpayer that the custom of 
paying in two instalments was introduced during the 
War when the tax was at the high level of five or even 
six shillings in the pound. 
New Taxes. 

From these two sources the Chancellor will get nearly 
£27,000,000 and for the rest he secures £5,570,000 from 
increased Customs Duties, including extra imposts on 
wine, tobacco, matches and motor-car and motor-evcle 
tyres, with a small amount from a tax on translucent 
pottery. From Excise a further amount of £5,310,000 
is to be raised, almost the entire amount being represented 
by a further reduction of the credit period allowed for 
the brewing industry in making their pavments. In- 
cluding these changes in the amount and the incidence 
of taxation therefore, together with the encroachment on 
the Road Fund, the Chancellor obtained about £37,980,000 
and this enabled him to raise the Sinking Fund to 
£65,000,000 for the current year and to budget for a siiall 
Surplus of £1,440,000. 

A Carerun BupDGeET. 

Such, in brief, are the provisions of the 1927-28 Buduwet, 
and if it were possible to blot out all remembrance of 
extravagant expenditure, much praise might be given to 
the Chancellor for having met a most dillicult situation 
in a thoroughly statesmanlike manner and in a fashion 
least calculated to injure either the National Credit or any 
trade revival. By solemnly declaring his intention of 
never during times of peace raiding the Sinking Fund, and 
by raising it for the current year, Mr. Churchill showed 
not only a due regard for the National Credit, but also 
a sense of the importance which attaches to debt con- 
versions in the coming year. While, inasmuch as new 
revenue had to be raised, those taxes which he has 
imposed are really beyond criticism. 

THe GrowrTi IN EXPENDITURE. 

Neither the specially difficult circumstances — arising 
out of the industrial troubles—nor the Chancellor's 
rhetoric must, however, be allowed to obscure the fact 
that there is real need for immediate economies in the 
National expenditure, for otherwise there will be no trade 
revival worthy of the name, and if there is no trade 
revival, the National Revenue itself will suffer. The 
proposal to abolish three new departments may, I trust, be 
taken as some earnest of economy, and it is also satis- 
factory to note the prospect of some curtailment of new 
entrants to the Civil Service. Nevertheless, the 
Chancellor's observations concerning exper 
the least satisfactory part of his speech, and he was far 
too greatly concerned in defending the general cost of 
administration. Yet, what are the facts? Even if we 
deduct the extra £15,000,000 just placed to the Sinki: 
Fund and — that fund down to the minimum leve 
of £50,000,000, we are still left with a figure of permanent 
expenditure of pe tes £8:20,000,000, 
the £27,000,000 of revenue (which cannot be obtained a 
second time) from the total estimate for the current year, 
we have a figure of only £808,000,000, while if the Sinking 
Fund were to be maintained at £65,000,000, there would 
be a much greater shortage. Viewed from this stand- 
point, the temporary, it might almost be said the make- 
shift, character of the present Budget is clearly scen, 
though, of course, it might also be argued that the last 
year’s figures and those of the current year, which still 
feel the effect of last year’s disturbance, may be regarded 
as abnormally low and that the situation will ultimately 
right itself along the lines of a great expansion in revenue, 
It may be so, and it is certainly with no — to belittle 
the Chancellor of the Exche juer’s cles Sudget that I 
am obliged to emphasize the fact that, when carefully 
considered, the Budget emphasizes rather than diminishes 
the urgent need for economy. Artucr W. Kisry. 
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Financial Notes 


Frurrs or Economy. 

The Directors of the Cunard Steamship Company have 
earned congratulations upon their conduct of the Company’s 
affairs during a diflicult period. A year ago a sound scheme 
was announced for converting existing Debenture Stock into 
a security — a lower rate of interest and during the 
current year the Company should obtain considerable ‘addi- 
tional profits as a result of that operation. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, the feature of the past year’s business is thet, in spite of a 
greater number of miles having been steamed by the € ompany’s 
fleet, operating expenses were so reduced that, as explained 
at the recent meeting, the profits for the year showed a very 
substantial increase, so that the Directors were able to place 
£100,000 to the Reserve, and even then to declare a dividend 
at the rate of 6 per cent., as compared with 5 per cent. last « 
year. Moreover, the Balance Sheet shows a very liquid 
,osition, the holding of cash amounting to over £900,000. 

Vith some justifi: ible pride the Directors refer to the fact that 
throughout the coal stoppage the Company's transatlantic 
sailings were carried on punctually. 

% x x * 
BANKING PROBLEMS IN INDIA. 

Additional interest has been imparted to the recent mectings 
of the Indian Banks by reason of the frank views expressed 
by the various chairmen, both as to the general financial 
situation in India and also as to the recent report of the 
Indian Currency Committee, and the legislation arising there- 
from. At the meeting of the National Bank of India, 
Sir Charles C. McLeod emphasized the fact that any agree- 
ment between the proposed new Reserve Bank, and the 
Imperial Bank of India, will call for very careful consideration 
if justice has to be fairly meted out to those who have financed 
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the trade of India for so many years. Like some other 
speakers, Sir Charles also stressed the impossibility of the new 
Reserve Bank being a real Central, or Bankers Bank, and 
not an institution entering into competition with the other 
banks. 


* * * * 


Lever Bros. 

Another company which has done somewhat better than 
might have been expected during the industrial depression is 
Lever Brothers. There was a moderate decline in profits, but 
the Company pays the full dividends on all the shares down to 
the 8 per cent. Preferred Ordinary, with nothing paid on the 
Ordinary or the Co-Partnership shares. The balance-shect 
shows a strong position as regards cash, but the Company's 
Reserve is a very small one, having regard to the huge capital. 

%* * * * 
Som: Insurance Resuuts. 

For three vears in succession the Royal Exchange Assurance 
declared dividends at the rate of 25 per cent., the rate having 
been raised in 1923 from 18 per cent. Now, however, a still 
further increase has taken place, the final dividend of 17 per 
cent. to be recommended to the next General Court, making 
27 per cent. for last year, less tax. It is scarcely surprising 
that the stock of the Company should have risen further on 
this announcement. 

* ae we 

The valuation made by the Atlas Assurance in its Life 
Departments as at the end of last year disclosed a total 
surplus of no less than £187,901. The Interim rate of bonus 
is raised from 36s. to 42s. per cent. per annum, calculated on 
the sum assured and existing bonuses. All departments 
continue to show satisfactory progress, and the Life and 
Annuity Fund inereased during the year by £471,000, and now 
stands at £5,329,000. Profits also advanced and the dividend 
is again at the rate of 15s. per share, free of tax. 

* ~ * x 
A Goon Insurance DivipENnp. 

The Directors ef the Liverpool and London and Globe 
Insurance Company are recommending a final dividend of 
ils. 6d. per share, making 23s. in respect of the year 1926. 
This marks a continuance of the steady inerease in the dividend 
record, which has been maintained for some years. For the 
four years up to 1922 the dividend was 17s. per share ; for 
1923 it was 18s.; for 1924 it was 20s.: and for the following 
year 22s. Moreover, the uncalled liability on the shares has 
already been reduced by bonus distributions and the shares 
shares, with £2 per shi ire paid up. A.W. ix 
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Let the “Old Equitable” provide for yoy 
children’s education at School and Univer. 
sity in event of your death. 


Persons interested should write fo, 
quotations stating the ages of parent and 


children. 


Equitable Life 


6 
Assurance Society 
Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 
No Shareholders 


No Commission 
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THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authoris ~y and Issued, 
£10,500,000; Capital Paid-up, £3,500,000; Reserve Fund £ 4,200,000; 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £7,000,000. DRAFTS are G RANTED on 
the Bank’s Branches throughout ke Australian States and Dominion of 
New Zealand. TFLEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are pee made. BILLS 
are purchased or sent for col Hection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ascertained on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 7i CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


COMPANY MEETING. 








THE 
DAILY MIRROR NEWSPAPER 


LIMITED. 





FURTHER BONUS. 





NEW PREMISES. 





MR. JOHN COWLEY’S SPEECH. 





The Seventh Annual Ordinary General Mecting of this company 
was held at Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, on Wednesday, 
April 13th, at noon, Mr. John Cowley (Chairman of the Company) 
presided. : ae 

The Chairman said: I propose, with your permission, to take 
the directors’ report and accounts as having been read. For the 
year ended February 28th last, the profit of the Company was 
$301,788 14s. 4d., after making full provision for depreciation of 
jlant and machinery, contingencies, &e, Out of this sum £20,000 
ep tee allocated to reserve account. which now stands at £100,000, 
£30,000 is being reserved for taxation, and £10,000 set aside as 
a provision for pensions. : 

Interim dividends totalling 30 per cent. were paid on the ordinary 
share capital and the standard dividend provided for on the 8 per 
cent. preference shares. <All these items are clearly shown in the 
appropriation account. 

There remains a balance of £29,295 Os. 11d., which it is proposed 
to carry forward to the current year. 

At one general meeting last year—which was held soon after 
the termination of the general strike, you may remember that 
Isaid: ‘ The policy your directors have always adopted of adding 
a substantial sum to reserve for contingencies has proved to be 
the right one. ‘Thanks to that policy we shall be able if necessary 
to defray the whole of the costs of the strike out of that reserve.” 
This has been done. 

[ will now turn to the items on the balance sheet. Our issued 
preference share capital remains at the figure of £359,000, but our 
issued ordinary share capital now is £1,059,000 against £700,000 
a year ago. 
extraordinary general meeting, our 
and out of the 700,000 
to existing shareholders 


In January last, at an 
authorised ordinary capital was doubled, 
new ordinary shares 350,000 were issued 
asa bonus in the proportion of one new share for every two shares 
held. There should be no difficulty in maintaining the payment of 
30 per cent. on the increased number of ordinary shares, 
GoopwiLt Written Down. 

£30,000 has been set aside as a reserve 
serve a increased to £100,000, 
made for pensions, with this year’s allocation, 





As I have just mentioned, 
for taxation, the r¢ 


and the provision 


has he en 


‘ount 


brings this item up to £20,000. Our creditors, credit balances, 
&e., stand at £1.352,006 16s. 3d., over £349,090 more than last 
year's figure. This item includes an amount representing the 


surplus on sale of investments, from which surplus we have appro- 
priated a considerable sum for the purpose of writing down the 
goodwill, now stands on our books at the 
twenty 
of the 


amount of the 
nominal figure of 

On the credit side 
copyrights, freehold and leasehold property, machinery, &e., 
stands at £285,979 16s. 10d. against £431,937 odd last year. 
Having mentioned the writing down of the goodwill item, it just 
remains to be said that we have made our usual generous appropria- 
tion for depreciation of our plant and machinery, &e. 
of paper, &c., are slightly lower, being £77,738 against 
last year, 

Our debtors figure at 3,883 against £197,241, an increase of 
£166,642. A we ry amount of the sum appearing 
under the heading of debtors represents payments made on account 
to contractors in connexion with the new building and plant, which 
items when the work is completed will appear under their proper 
capital headings. 

The next ite m 
£1,295.207, which is substantially 
figure included a secured loan. 

Although we have disposed of our holding of shares in the Daily 

Sketch and Sunday Herald, Ltd., we have acquired a holding in 
the Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills, Ltd., to which I will 
again refer, 
_ Our cash at £920,674 compares with £186,249 a year ago, an 
merease of £734,425, which reflects the payment received from the 
sale of some of our shareholdings and the repayment of the loan 
shown in our accounts last year. 


which 
shillings 
item goodwill, 


balan sheet the first 





Our stocks 


£85,842 


£36 
( onsiderable 





investments, 
when the 


for comment is that of trado 
the same as a year ago 


: We have a considerable part of our cash on deposit earning 
interest, most of which will ke required later in the year to pay the 
calls on the preference shares in the Anglo-Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Mills, Ltd., as the instalments become due. 


Pue MILs. 
iluing the Company's share holdings having a quotation at 
market price February 28th, together with those not 


ANGLO-CANADIAN AND Paper 





thei; on 





quoted at a conservative figure, and adding the cash at bankers 
available for investment, I find the total amount to be well over 
£6,000,000. 

In addition to the figure just mentioned, The Daily Mirror, 

as a trading concern, 1s an asset to the company of great value, 
and to this must be added the prospective value of our common 
shares in the Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills, Ltd. 
_ I would like to make a short survey of the chief developments 
in your company’s affairs since our last Annual General Meeting. 
In July last, in conjunction with the Sunday Pictorial Company, 
your company guaranteed the debenture issue of the Anglo- 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills, Ltd. 

In consideration of that guarantee and also in consideration of 
your company taking up for cash a number of preference shares, 
we had allotted to us a large number of common shares in that 
company. 

As I mentioned at a previous meeting, these common shares 
should be ultimately of considerable value. - 

In the autumn of last year your directors were approached as 
to whether they were prepared to dispose of the shareholding in 
the Daily Sketch and Sunday Herald, Ltd. 

Negotiations were ultimately concluded and the sale of tho 
shares completed in January last. The sale of this shareholding 
has resulted in a substantial financial benefit to your company. 


INVESTMENTS IN AssOCIATED COMPANIES. 

In view of the additional funds available from the foregoing 
sale, your directors considered it sound policy to increase your 
company’s holding in Associated Newspapers, Ltd., a company 
in which the Daily Mirror Company is now a very large sharcholder. 

Again, in January last, the Daily Mail Trust paid a maiden 
dividend of 2s. 6d. per share free of tax, and at the same time 
further reduced the liability on its ordinary shares by the applica- 
tion of a further 2s. 6d. for the purpose of making the £1 shares 
10s. paid up. There is no likelihood of the Daily Mail Trust making 
a call on these partly-paid shares. 

Your company’s revenue will be further increased by reason of 
the bonus issue of shares made by the Associated Newspapers, 
Ltd., in January last. ‘That issue was one new deferred share for 
every two shares held, which, of course, means a 59 per cent. 
increase in the dividends from that investment, provided the sama 





rate of dividend is maintained. The maintenance of the samo 
rate of dividend is fully expected. 
Your company, as you know, has always been very large share- 


holders in the Sunday Pictorial Newspapers (1920), Ltd., and here 
again, through the recent bonus shave issue made by that company, 
the Daily Mirror Company will in duc course be in rec ipt of 
increased dividends from that sour 

Last but not least is the discovery of ore on the property of tha 
Anglo-Newfoundland Development Co., Ltd., in Newfoundland. 
Should this discovery turn out to be as valuable as the reports 


indicate, your company should ultimately benefit through its 
holdings in Associated Newspapers, Ltd., and the Daily Mail 
Trust. 
A Fvurruer Bonvs. 
These developments in your company’s affairs in so short a 


} 
tar 
tors ao, 


period are really remarkable, and viewing, as your Dire 
the outlook for the various companies mentioned, the additional 


revenue which will in due cou be forthcoming will materially 
strengthen the financial resources of your company. This will, 
towards the end of the vear, enable your Directors to recommend 
a further capitalization of undivided profits and the issue of the 
remaining 300,000 unissued ordinary shares as a bonus to the 
ordinary shareholders. 

To revert to the Daily Mirrer as a newspaper, one very blacl 


patch experienced by the paper in May last has to be remembered, 
ke and the stoppage of the 


That was, of course, the general strike 

newspaper press. ‘The stoppage of the Daily Mirror and the cost 
of the emergency editions involved the company in a considerable 
loss running into many thousands of pounds, but, fortunately, 
thanks to our reserve for contingencies, we were able to meet 


tho loss referred to out of that fund. 

The Daily Mirror has the largest circulation of any daily picture 
newspaper in the kingdom. As a trading concern, the paper's 
position is well maintained. The paper is now almost invariably 
24 pages, whereas @ year ago it was the exception for us to be 
called upon to print that number of pages, and advertisers are 
displaying more and more appreciation of its power as an advertising 
medium, 


Tue New Bvervpinc. 

I am happy to report that at the close of our financial year at 
February 28th last we took up occupation of our new premises at 
Rolls Buildings, Fetter Lane. A considerable amount of capital 
has been expended on the new building and plant, and not only 
have we made full provision for the better accommodation of the 
staffs of every department, but we have also made provision for 
printing papers of a larger size than 24 pages. 

Taking the year’s operations of the as a whole, share- 
holders will agree that it is a wond record, and while your 
directors can hardly hope to report such a list of profitable develop- 
ments during the current year shareholders may 
for their company as_ bein 

The Report and Accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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SPEAKS/ 


Verbatim messages in a 
Home Circle, reported by 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 


2/9 (Post free) 3/9 


Also by Sir A. Conan Doyle 
The New Revelation 3/9 
The Vital Message 3/9 

The 
History of Spiritualism 43/- 
PSYCHIC PRESS BOOKSHOP 
2 Victoria Street, S.W. 
W rite for complete list of Psychic books. 
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New Revised Edition. 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls off or Turns Grey, and the Remedies. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
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Is thor ! 4 
Mlopecia Arcata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” 
etc 
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n, and restoration of the 1 lair are at ¢ lucid, 


bane convincing Medical Record. 
Price Gd. from J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 
117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, London, S.W. 1. 


“or t__ Coneweae ations free. ‘Phone: Victoria 2215. 
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‘‘4A man is as old as his A rtcries 


Most of the ailments of advancing ycars 
are due to Hardening of the Bi 00S. 


DRYSIL 


many sym toms. 
the disco = ry, formula and action of DROSIL. 
* Numerous experiments have proved the value of this di 


Write for Booklet “E” to DROSIL AGENCY, 26 Sun St., 


le 
YClos. 


is a highly scientific 
remedying this cond lition 
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and 


Star. 
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These are set out in an interesting Locklet on 


London, E.C. 2, 
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Hope for the 
ARMENIAN REMNANT 


JOINT APPEAL FOR SETTLEMENT IN SY RIA. 


_——~-- = 


OT once nor twice in history the remnant of a 
nation has preserved for all time and for all men 
some gift which has been for the permanent 

enrichment of the world. Time and again the Armenian 
people has faced massacres and inhuman cruelly with 
fortitude and patience—and but a remnant now sur- 
eives. If this people has no other gift for the world 
the spirit of its endurance and heroism is a challenge to 
our security and comfort, and a flea for our goodwill 
and support. 


T the invitation of the League 
for Refugees, in co-operation 
Office, has devised a 


SCHEME FOR ESTABLISHING 20,000 REFUGEES 


a self-supporting peasantry on the fertilc 
region of ‘lyre and Sidon. ‘This scheme has the entire goodwill and 
active co-operation of the French mandatory power. ‘The inhabitants 
are well disposed towards the Armenians, and the situation assures 
a market for the settlers’ produce. 


THIS SCHEME WILL EVENTUALLY SOLVE THE 
PROBLEM OF THE 86,000 ARMENIANS IN SYRIA. 


of N 
with the 


ations its High Commissioner 
International Labour 


as lands of the coastal 


Ten thousand are to be moved at once and ten thousand in the near 
f ‘ Ample are: £ land are available and further 1 
Tuture. Ample areas o land are avaliable and iurther large 
numbers can later be absorbed, 


The scheme is controlled by a Committee created by the Inter 
national Labour Office, under the presidency of Dr. Nansen, with 
M. Albert ‘Thomas as Chairman, and with a membership of French, 


It is estimated 
which £58,000 


Armeuian representatives. 
£120,000, tow 


British, Italian, Swiss and 
that the cost will be not less than 
is in hand or in sight. 


TOWARDS THE BRITISH SHARE 
£60,000 IS URGENTLY NEEDED. 


£4 to £5 per head will provide for the settlement of a family 
of tenant farmers—-£6 to £8 per head for colonists. 


1 
ara 


Please tise attached coupen and scnd your to her of the 

ARMENIAN (Lord Mayor’s) FUND, 96 Victoria Street, Landen, S.V.1 

FRIENDS OF ARMENIA, 47 Victoria Street. London, S.W. 

SAVE THE CHILDREN FUND, 26 Gordon Street, Lon don, W.c. 1. 

SOCIETY OF FRIENDS (Armenia Committee), Friends House, Eustoa 
Road, London, N.W. 1. 


enccaneser pasennnanasasonnne eancascanms 
Enclosed herewith ple: 
towards the Armenian Set 


se find . 7 en ‘ oovesagull 


tlement Sch 

















THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated hy Royal Charter, 1835.) 


Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 





West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2 
Paid up Capital ose ee - £ 4,000,000 
Reserve kun a eas are a «» £3,810,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprictors under the Charter ... 24,000,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is trar acted through the numerous branches of the Bank 


throughout Australia » eel New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 








LIBERTY CRETONNES 


NEW COLOURS 
FOR LOOSE COVERS & CURTAINS 
FROM 2/6 A YARD. 


DE | ————, 
| As Fresh as a Daisy ! 
| a } Whether the interior walls of your home are of plaster, stone, 
} THE PRUDENTIAL wood, canvas or covered with paper, painted with 
“ ” 
! OF COURSE! | WALLPAX 
| mal | HE WONDER PAINT 52/k 
they can be washed or scrubbed without harm and always appear 
| fresh and clean. 82 beautiful colours. The only patent flat wax 
paint made in this country. Supersedes distemper. Interesting 
} booklet free from manufacturers, SAMUEL WILLS AND CO., 
s ‘i Se ee eT - | LTD., CASTLE GREEN, BRISTOL. 
“= — — 
| 
i 
| PATTERNS POST FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1!.- 
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) Suggestion for SUCCESSFUL _ MARRIAGE 
a 7 Human happine: iow Maele reain to ebviow 

upon Wise : | 

surely a fort ‘ mad é yw mer ind wo! te 

in the 1 el wl j 

there ‘ ] i 4 

| mor a . ; Ther i ooks ' a 
> TOURS to MADEIRA & CANARY 23i Qf mtrynts soit obghostens trowel that conceal 
‘ T ‘ | to a fe tie ‘ 

( ISL ANDS | contan 1 - 
f at reduced return fares- WISE WEDLOCK inti \ 
Also forinightly CRUISES from London CONTROL) ef a Uti BEAT 
§ to ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM, HAMBURG, | wean REAL ; TIES OF ‘MARRIAGE 


and back 


} UNION-CASTLE LINE. 
Royal Mail Service to South and East Africa. 
Head Office: 3 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 














, West End Agency: 125 Pall Mall, $.W. 1. 
) ma 
12 . O03 YEARS 
This Institution d our — -ople in Peace and 





w ur alike, 


QVER 60,800 LIVES HAVE BEEN SAVED SINCE 1824. 


—e =. eomapaunteicyr AND HUMANITY 


eded than to-day 


Will vou Ip the en who cor Mmeaitry illustrate these qualities 
snd whe 
ALWAYS PULL TOGETHER p 
We neither ask for nor receive one penny from the State 


Will you do what every Briten should and become a 5/- Subscriber ? 
THE KARI, Of eee ChORGE , | SHEA MLA 
Hor 1" 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-ROAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, w.c. 














SACRIFICED LAMBS AND AN EASTER 
| OPPORTUNITY oF meteanincnsnggery 
| This Good Friday, the Day of Commemoration of our Lord 
and Saviour Sacrifice ¢ the Cro ney Calvary, is a fittin 
{| opvortini tp nt eal Christiar the ianeniniou Lory 
1 of dear little chiidre (lambs in the sight of our Saviour) 
! the Altar of Criminal Immorality. 
' I yur pr I t th all ren 
i i Prop! ! 1 la to 1 
1 a shee; ) dumb o ll 
| i rou! 
| i Idre1 ) ire spur lauyl 
| ? flumb in their pr tations 
| t 1 3a r ad f 1, will l t 
| ire 
‘ ] ht 1 { 
\ 1 ( ( | 


CHURCH PENITENTIARY ASSOCIATION, 
Church House, Westminster, S.W.1. 


DALARAN ARERR EEE LL 


PERSONAL SERVICE 
The true relation of Bookseller to Customer 
is that of service. No matter what your 
order may be, nor how small the amount 
involved, you are sure of our best attention. 
Our Literary Service Bureau answers 
promptly all enquiries about books or 
editions, 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


(ITED 


350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 1 
By boiniment to His Majesty ihe King 
‘Phones— Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
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INTIMATE LETTERS TG 
HUSBANDS AND WIVES 


4 
b 
By Dr. G. COURT i | 
\ ane dike th . ‘ fe / 
ever bef | 12/6 | 
THE GRIT ICAL AGE OF WOmAN | 7 
i nipencct adh eee she} prul j 
MARRIAGE: BEFORE AND p 
AFTER by Dr. 6, COURTENAY BEAT F 
THE PERFECT WIFE 1/2 f 
ee wl —. rage od ‘ “ ; alread: } each or the ¢ 
iene 1 or contemplates il three books for 7 
THE COMPLETE HUSBAND 3 9 “ 
Ry PD: < eee AY BEAI J 7 
A wor 1) hoe aly for the Husl i 
of to-cay and ‘nae } 
THE PHYSIOLOGY OF SEX 
Ry In tRALL and WALI VC] 13/ 4 
Saal es a 4 a ne 1 ri GN, oe 
THE VEii. AND THE VISION 
By WALTER M. GALLICHA =. 
\ Novei ¢ \bsorhing Hur fist 
Send now Cheque or P.Q. and the hooks u vill reach 


cover b 


182 


eac h or any 


two work 





¥ return post together wi a a copy of tle th pak 5 EM ienes 


HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 


Effictency House, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 4. 
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Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 lelters). 
line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 


74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 
with remiltance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of cach week. 


<<, 


Rates for Prepaid Classified Advettisements 


6 insertions ; 5%, for 13+ 


o 





Ww ANTED.—Whole August, furn.Cottage or Bungalow 


2 or 3 be 


Box 1415, the Spectator Office, 13 York Street, W.C, 2. 


drooms, nr. sea; must be reasonable.— 











‘MALL high- 
station, f 


Mstate Ottice, Ringwood, Hants. 


class Shops « and Tea Gardens, adjoining 
rom £20; also forge.—Ashley Heath 








RX 


<HIBITIONS, &c. 





( LD MAPS 


fascinating Exhibition is now on view at the 


MANSARD GA 
tenham ¢ ourt R 


APPOINTS 


AND MODELS OF OLD SHIPS.—A 


Y, Heal and Son, Ltd., 196 Tot- 
ixhibits are for Sale. Adm, Free. 


{ENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 


LLER 
oad. 











VAREERS 
' Training i 


Residential Hostels recommended and posts after train- 


ing secured thr 
tral Kamploymes 
tion (incorporat 


So" ALL 


PUBLIC LIBRARIVS ACT, 1919, 


Applications 
Salary £200 pe 


need apply. Other things being equal preference will be 


piven to appiica 
duet of a librar 

Full particul 
Stamped addr 
irom 


Edueation 1 
County 





hAUD-MIST 
I Hall Sehe 
school is appre 
dioverninent Co 


mist be vitates with an Honcurs Peuree or equivalent 
Pat ticulars from Rev. W. T. Bosward, 8 Silverdale 


Road, Ot 


| ADY (twenty-seven) of good Irish family, seeks post 
4 


the the Spectator OF 


Li a i: 


— WORTH 


ne iD WASTER of the Kibworth Beauchamp Granumat 

choo h hecomes Vacant after Mids finan wer ih 
School is a Dual School, The Sehoot Buildings were 
ypened | 1725 and extended in I8s7 and JO, 
Accom ination is provided for about 150 pupils. Th 
Xistine scate of salaries: is L600 per snnum rising to £700 
flouse (rental £50 per annum) adjoins the School Building 


Applications, 
three testimon 
undersigned 


County Ed 
firey Fr 


R* \L He 
ENGLI 
The Govern 


Assistant Demonstrator in the Department of Physics, 


for October, 1 
women only. 
May 7th, to 


information _ean be obtail 


— EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION, 


APPOI 


The Govern 
applications t 
of the Whitgi 

Candidates 1 
and net over 
University. 

The salar 
under the Tea 
Head- Master's 
(Schedule 





The He ud- Master will be re¢ wired to commence duty 


in September 


Forms of application, together with further particulars 
may be obtained from A, W. WHEELER, Seerctary of 
the Whitgift Poundation, North End, Croydon. 


a 2927. 


LECTU 


are invited for the post of LIBRARTAN 


sed foolscap envelope), inay be obtained 


accompanied by copies of not more than 


not later than the tim? post on Wednesday 
April 27th, 1v27 


y will be £1,500 pa. (subject to deductions 


FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—U nique 
n Secretarial Method: 6 to 12 months. 
ough Appointments Department.—Cen- 
t Bureau and Students’ Careers Associa- 
ed), 54 Russell Square, W.C, 1. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 





rannum. Only well educated persons 


nts who have had experience in the con- 
y 
irs and application forms (on receipt of 


K. PASCOK, 
Secretary for Education, 
department, 
Hall, Truro 
April 7th, 1927. 





RESS required in September for Trinity 
ol, Seuthport. Must be Wesleyan. ‘The 

ed hy the Board of Education under the 
utributory Pensions Seheme. Candidates 


Birkenhead 


ion or Housekeeper to Lady.— Box 1116 
lice, 15 York Street, WiC. 2. 


WIR COUNTY COUNCIL. 
DUCATION COMMITTEE. 


BEAUCHAMP G 
invite applic 


RAMMAR SCHOOL 


ns for the Post of 












ials, should be forwarded to reach th 


W. A. BRockixeton, 

Director of Ke di ation, 
“ation Oftice, 
iars, Leicester 
ILLOWAY COLLEGE 
(University of London), 
FIELD GREEN, SURREY. 
ws invite applications for the post ol 


127. The post is resident and is open to 

a should be sent on or before 

the PRINCIPAL, from whom further 
! 








CROYDON, 
NTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER, 


ors of the Whitgift Foundation invite 
w the appointment of HEAD-MASTER 
ft Grammar School, Croydon, 
nust be members of the Church of England 
40 years of age, and have graduated at a 





hers Superannuation Act) together with 
house free of rent, rates, and taxes 
x 


next. 


A. W. WHEELER 








RES, SCHOI. ARSHIPS, &c. 





iy ASTBOU kK 


OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. All Domestic 
Science subjects taught. Resident and Day pupils. 
Certificates granted, Principal : 
Class Diploma, 


NE—THE KASTBOURNE SCHOOL 





Miss Randall, test 


LEGE FOR TEACHERS, GROVE ‘!OUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W.15. DEMONSTRA- 


TON, W. 14. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. 
Principal : Miss EK. E. Lawrenee.—For information 


Board of Education apply to the Secretary. 





LION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSING- | Oxford. 


Head-Master, 


aa 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COL- ccs COLL EGI ‘ SUFTOLK, 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged ag a 
Series discounts : 24% for 6 


7. W. ‘Stocks, M.A., Ne 


bees, £90 to £99 per annum 
Six Entrance Scholarships, three of £60 and ty 
£40 per annum (and other awards) offered for; 
eoncerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grant irom the | on July Sth. 
For Prospectus and particulars, 
Secretary. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYST 


37 Lansdowne Rd., Bediord.—Principal : Miss Stans- 
feld. Students are trained in this College to become 
Teachers of Gymnastics. Course of Training extends over 


EM, 
VHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, G" 








Thee SRSITY OF LONDON, 
A Course cf Three Lectures on “THE DEVELOP- 


MENT OF ORNAMENT IN INDIAN ART” will be | y 


VOGEL, Ph.D. (Professor of Sanskrit and Indian 
Archaeology in the University of Leiden, Holland) 
at the SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES (Finsbury ( 
Circus, E.C. 2) on FRIDAY, APRIL 26th, TUESDAY 


3 yrs. Fees £165 a year.—-For prospectus apply Secretary. 1 RESHAM’S 
( SCHOLARSHIP 


niess the 






(May 18th and 19th) 
(For particulars, 


apply to the Head-Master 
No candidate is qualified to receive 





and THURSDAY, MAY 3rd and Sth, 1927, at 5.30 p.m. | 


EDWARD D. MACLAGAN, K.C.S.L, K.C.1.E., M.A. 
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YNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS.]0 


COMPETITION, JUNE, 192 l 

' 

An examination will take place at the United College, | | 
St. Andrews, on June 10th and succeeding days. 

The following Scholarships and Bursaries will be 

open for competition 1 

(A.) SCHOLARSHIPS 


OF £100 EACH; tenable by men, tor 5 or 4 years in 














BBOTSHOLME, Derbyshire The Head-Master is 
4 ready to take a few boys of 8 or 9 to educate with 
his own son for the summer term. References. Low 





Particulars from the Head-Master. 





RADE iE I D Coliege —An Examination wiii be held 
on May 24th & 25th. 1927, to award &% Foundation 
Scholarships of £100, 2 Exhibitions of £50, 5 Exhibitions 
of £51 10s., & 1 Exhibition of £30, LKutry Forms can be 
obtained from the Seerctary, Bradfield College, Berks. 





VLIFTON COLLEGE, —Classical, Mathematical, Mod- 
( ern Language and Music Scholarships, value from 
£25 to £100 per year. Examination at end of May. Par- 
ticulars from the Secretary, Clifton College, Bristol. 


| | N CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM, 





An Examination for Six Scholarsinips, varying from 
$80 to £25, will be held in June. Age 'imit, 144 years on 
etily Ist. Special exhibitions each term for Sons of 
Clergy.—-Apply BP. Be Bolton, M.A., Head- -Master | 
YVONSHIKE HOUSE SCHOOL, BEXHILL -ON- 
| SEA.— Preparatory Scheel for boys aged 
Situated on high land ‘in its own grounds. — ¢ Bae 
individual attention to health work, games and character 
S. H. Brought n, M.A., Heo Master, 


YWELL CASTLE, Surrey. For son: of professional 











Edinburgh Training School. 


‘4 men. Fees trom £60 pia, Healthy and bez wane 
situation on historic ground, 


EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. | 
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One or more SCHOL ARSE 
f the value of £105 a year, one or more of the yal 
1 LOTHWORK ERS’ COMPANTS 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND BU RSARIE S _ OPEN TO | EXHIBITION of £30 a year will be awarded jn J 
ipply to the Rev. W. W.H 
the school, or to the Clerk 


‘alace Street, Westimins ter SW. 


eer GLEB i HOI SE 


Preparatory for the Public School 


tN. College, Hea 


FIVE RESIDENTIAL ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS U PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—A Qualifying 


will be hel 






GIRLS’ “SCHOO! > 


dry, 











. - girls on mod 
LDENHAM SCHOOL, - Entrance Scholarship for girls 7 to 
ve Examination June 2nd. Six or seven scholarships is ve rs of a 
of £50 will be offered to boys under 15 on May Ist.— Liverpool. S eade 


i AL Eh SS 
y unis RS’ DAUGHTERS’ COLLEGE 


Lymei 


KILG RASTON ROAD, EDINBURGH 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


Good 


Tead-Mistt 


SUMMER TER 


Prospectus on 


Ant HIB ALD & 


10 Melville Serves 
at the ‘ Colle: 


ey ARR 
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INGTON’ S 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 


RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Head-Mistres 


Lixtenusive 1 


omplete Prospe 





application to t 
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ay 


May 24th, 1927, for 








rt provided from ican, Cres 


ichester, Carlisle 


apply Head-Mas 


‘GLESWICK SCHOOT An Examinati 
be held for SIX SCHOLARSHIPS oy rth 


12th, 13th, and 14th, 1927. Further ~- tails from ¢ 
BURSAR, Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorks 
SCHOOL, HOLT,  Norro 


EXAMINATION, 


& Scholar 
: A 4 Governors are satisfied that he is in pee 
given (with Lantern slides, by PROFESSOR J. PH. the assistance afford ed by it. . an r 
(Last y of entry, May 7th.) 
; ‘aunton.— For ae tails re Entran 
Scholarships, apply Head- Master, L. Wiseman Wi 
x-Scholar, Peterhouse, late Instr Lic it. Commr, RY 
BRUTON, SOMERSET. 
examination will be held on June 7th, &thg 


(late Governor of the Punjab). ; 9th, for three Entrance Scholarships of £50, £40 aaj 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET ow For particulars apply to the Head-Master 
: TTON VALENCE SCHOOL, near Maidstone 


HI NSTANTON-ONSIL 
ul Dart 
H.C. Barber, M.A. (0 


AND COi LEGES 


{Ls’ SCHOOL, SEASCALI (iim 
1 sunny. A Boarding School! 
1 Public School lines. Preparatory 8 
si urs of ige Seid res hool for Mi 
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any Faculty, Open Scholarships, viz.:—Two or Three 
<4 4 (B.) BURSARIES. per annum and Pour or Five of £60 
7 annual amount £50 each Entries close M sth For further particular 
b x a a ad Entry Forms apply to the Head-Mast 
1 ” ” £32 r yi buena 7 hoe North Jcvon.-w 
4 ” o» £90 4 W* ‘ond hee Ithy roundiu traived 
~ ” ” 229 ” Accommodation for 200 1 de playing fi 
1 96 as Luz ere Heoad-Master Rev. b. C. Harri 1.A., ex-] 
4 ” oe 20 gg School man, modern riculum, pr at 
1 ” o» £17 Universitic Services Be essions. O.T 
2 ” vy £15 gy fingent; bee mnodera Next Term ' 
1 ” » #12 May 2nd. Apply Head-Mas 
8 os a S10 een oo 
| UCKDEN Tow Huntingdon.—-Country 1 
in extensive ground Home Loarding 
tenable for periods of five, four, thir + two years: | Girls Preparatory Los Ch. of j 
mune open to men only; some open to women only > fon PIN... lines. Music, physiea 
come to cither men or women; some tenable in any | care, entire charge if desired. |Moderat 
Faculiy : some confined to specific Faculties. Principal Miss Courte: 
ant ies due May 10th ' ‘ ; y HAPPY Home School f child — 
Particulars of the above and other Bursaries and { with the Mies Dum sional ok tn 
Scholarships Ou application to Mis \ ‘s * ae : 
J SECRETARY sate eaten Be at <n Redhi ae 
Phe University OME: ‘ScHoo! small and ¢ E 
St. Andrews. H” rn educatio Referet 
_ 54 ee ee ee Se oe Gicenup, Bat a » t..] ugstoke, Hant 
-_ "4 HAT India Can Teach Us," by Prof. R. K. Sorabji, | ——— - 2 nanan 
i \ Thursday, April 2ist, at 3.45 and. “ A Valk on POCKLANDS SCHOOL, Lastings, cultivates in 
Bad Memory,” by Mr. Eustace Miles, at 6.15 pom... in the & duality and strength of purpos Girls aud & 
Green Salon, 40 Chandos St., Charing Cre Admission 1s, | Bevs . ees are Moderate. Sa RE 
= —— on re ees eR Ht Hon, Lady Harvey r mmends excell I 
tory school, Girls 5-18, boys 5-0. Fully trained 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES Wonderful health record.--Principal: Miss L. 1 
eit coi ne, St. € hiris da sel = School, Great Misset ten ! 
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oN ~ MOUNT COLLEGE, WORTH PARK 
MM” yer THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX. 
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SCHOOL FOR 


“BOAR DING 
iIRLS 


18 


A FREE CHURCH 


(Foanaed 71.) 




















Head Mistress : Mrs. D. M. HENMAN, M.A. 
‘di t sils of fees, entrance scholarships, &c., apply 
le Mistress, or School Secretary, Rev. A. G. Sleep, 
+ Laer Hall, Farringdon $ , London, E.C, 4. 
——— Se ee ae - 
pose ri HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
) WILLIAM JONES’ FOUNDATION, 
ROARDING AND DAY SCHOO! 
Inclusive fe hoardet £100 7 annum 
e will be an examination for the iward of 2 or 3 
¥ Scholarships of the value of £25 a year 
may t plem i tl seretion of th 
ad Mistr by a He Bursary n Jur 1 3rd. 
Hews s will be carmine in Br 1, Fr h. Arith- 
ams and Ge ! th me rin ae =? 
y COLLEGI EALING 
RINCESS HELENA ) ; 
P gee W. 5 (founded 1820 Boarding School 
Standing in own grounds of nine 
gent Se anion yatt of 2 x 
ee 
scl for ¢ nr lled siti lation 
} eS I Mies Whe . 
VS SCHOOL, SEAFORD SUSSEX, 
OU gi aged 
L by the Be I at ith 
. Oxford and Cambridg i outt 
ast t playir is. Highly qualified 
ff. Princi M ] t Cameror Fin. Hon 
&ehool of Mod. Hist m Colle oO rd 
a ————EE a 
elit HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE, 
PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
with SPECIAL PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT, 
ily situated. 114 act Fully equipped School 
g Larg talf Easy access to London, 
Head-Mist Miss ETHEL M. TREW. 
T\UEES ANNE'S SCHOOL, CAVERSTITAM READ- 
() e~ (Founded at Westminster 1698 Kesident 
Public ool for Girls, 11-19. Entrance Exar tion 
In June "r ( p.a Apply Head-Mistres 


T RT 
Wrenit RESIDENTIAL SCHOOT FOR GIRLS 
Le 























(Colleae ges irnemouth) 
CHATRMAN Rev. . D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal! Miss i DAVIE, B.A. London 
The School Is in its own grounds of 10 acres, 
he Bournet th Bav Entrance Scholarships, 
is ctu ir n the Prin ipal 
not R NI Ol ru COLLEGIATE SCHOOLS, LTD. 
Ww" iLLESD | N Convent of Jesus and Mary, N.W. 10. 
mydaryv School Girls’ Brdg. and Day School, 
__CONTINI NI AL 
rl Marvellous centre 
ue nf'm 12 fre 





Lutry, Chateau 


Sera 

















N nvenuc Ss school for girls, 
Lan ¢ M Art, Domestic Science. Summer 
hulid nter sports in the Alps. Escort from and 
to | incipals Mmes Ruffer. 
; N Hotel Pension Victoria-Baumgarten Com- 
rtable English family hotel; very quiet; large 
uk, tennis. golf. 
TILLARS s/Rex Western Switzerland’s leading 
Sporting Centre 4,500-6,000 feet above sea, 
SIMPLON LINI 
Golf, open-air phys. culture and swim. pool, Perfect 
f st, no noise or dust English chaplaincy. Plenty 
f socla id sporting entertainments Res, physician 
First clase tennis 
PALACHK HOTEL, from Frs. 18, full pension, gd. 
HOTEL MUVERAN from Fr 16, full pension. 
HOTEL BELLEVUE from Fra. 10, full pension, 
GLAIS.— Villars s Ollon. Nun 


Men 


rb view of 


ling. client#le, 
Mont Plan 
s Courts, running h. 
Cuisine excel. 


FOTEE CHALET AN 
by Oxford and 
"Varsity, Army &Pub. S« 


Rang nd Dents du 
&¢, water, Very con 








QWITZERLAND Health tuition Freneh Miss 
' u te ,A I Pens« Villars s/Ollon (4,000 ft.) 
“4! PLEURIIJ Melle Seiler, Arveyes #/Bex 
4 Switzerland. O1 r School in the mountalns, 
Sun ¢ Sports Health and education carefully 
Supervised Memt i iff in England till Mav 15th. 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCH 





Ma H BOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the 
ONTINENT, und rUTORS ESTABLISH- 

’ iS DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c.. fs 
y MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING 









don, W.1 relephone : 









t S878 b lucat onal \ ents, DF shed 1873. 
S Gabt tas, Thring & Co. are pe y acqua linted 
With nearly all Schoo 1 I "rine ipals in t re countr They 


Will also - glad to supply information about establish- 
ments giving a course of training in Secretarial Work, 
Agriculture and Horticulture. NO CHARGES WHAT- 
EVER MADE TO PARENTS, 








e know of so 


( YOOD PREPARATORY SCHOOLS.—W 








many good schools preparing for entrance to the 
Public Schools that it is easily possible to satisfy the 
requirements of parents. Please state age of boy, when 
vacancy is required, district preferred, and rough idea 
of fees.—J. & . Paton, Educational Agents 143 
Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4 rel Central 5053. 
There is no charge for information or advice. 
( a FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, TUTORS for 
Ss ALL EXAMS 
Messrs } & J, PATON, having an up-t 


late know 
COUNTRY 
























ledge of the Best Schools and Tutors in this 
umd on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospect ind 
trustworthy information rh i the pupil, district 
preter und rough idea of uld be j } 
& J. Paton, Educational Agents, 143 Cais St 
lL lon, E.C. 4 Tel 3 Centra 
s' HOOLS AND rt rORS Reliable i information and 
advice ce erning the most suitable catablisiments 
will be given free of char to par its stating their 
requirements (kind of school, a % pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &¢.) to Mi rs. Truman « 
Knightley, Ltd., Schota Agents, 6L Conduit Stree 
London, W. 1. lelephone Gerrard 327 lines) 
Publishers of SCHOOLS,” the most com te guide 
co Schools in existence. ‘Price 2s 6u » post f1 3 
T HE ART OF CHOOSING SCHOOL, 
Ky 
yr. PD. BLATCHLEY HENNAH 
fat one time Assistant Master, i College, and 
Head-Master, Northelitfe Preparat School 
ot a lis t schools, but a little book contai g ! 
specialized information for p arent 
Post free, 1s., from the Regency Pr Regent Hou 
Regent street, 1 fon 
PRIVATE ‘TUITION, &c. 
"ae HING fe Matriculation, Common Entran 
ri In idual Tuition by experienced ‘Tutor 
Preparatory for boy from 6 year Apply 79 


Westbourne ‘Terrace, W 


Al 


‘, ARN 
you 
v 


THORS, 





; » Write 
wn; 


Victo 


Article 
boo! let f 


Tia Street 








pt. 85) 1 








ITERNARY Typewriting carefullyApromp 
4MSS. 1s. pote 4 om semen : carbon copy 3d 
Miss N. MeFarlane/ C), 44 blderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea, 


BER 














\ Iss E. MAN. Shorthand Typewrities, 
s Translations 52 Rupert St., Piccadilly, G 1737 
PONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good 
&e., required Send stamp for prospectu 
Ronald Massey, 108 Victoria Street, Loudon s.W.1 
FIVYPEWRITING MSS. 10d. per 1,000 words, carbon 
l copy 3d Promptness and aecttracy guaranteed 
Marion Young, (E) 5 Ramsden Road, Balham, 8.W. 
FOR THE TABLE, &c. 
OFFEE, 


\ GOOD CUP OF C 
4 


We challenge comparison both as reé 
price, 


gards quality and 











Blends: * Ai,” 2a. 0d. ; “ A2, 2s. 6d.; “° AS,” 2s. ad.: 
“ B,” 2s. 2d *¢,”" 1s. Od. per Ib. 
Golden Suntos : 1s. 6d. per lb. Berry or Ground, 
We draw special attention to the “B” quality. A 
rich blend of tine coffec 
Note.—Carriage paid on parcels of 5lb. or over in the 
U.K, 
City of London Coffee Co i i, 
41) le adenha 1 Strect J ( 
YOLDEN Cornish Clotte 1 Cream Al ~olut te ly pure, 
I Remittance for is. 4 02. sample will procure 
Dept. 8., MAWNAN Fans, Lrp., Falmouth 
PURE WHOLEMEAL FLO R FOR BREAD 
AND WHEATMEAL FOR PORRIDGE, 
Made from British wheat 
ated) RST MILLINS co0., 
OXWOOD, SUSSEX 


GARDE NING _ 
Walling and Rockery stone 
Sundials. Bird Baths, &c, 











VRAZY PAVING, 
( from Quarry. 


> direct 
Lowest 








price R hy mney Quarries, 18 L ndgate Hill, E.C, 4 
TOU RS, _&c. 
TOURS BI ROAD Private Parties 


pest 


Lugano 


Personally Conducted 
and Italian Lakes in May 
Switzerland in Angi 
ton Gat dens 


and Jur 





Kens} 





63 





TOURS in SLORION $ 
DELIGHTFUL MOTOR rOURS 
AL ATTENTION MINIMUM 
Write for particulars to 
H. J. WOODLEY & CO., 4 Place » St. George 


Y UNSHINE GREECE 


‘ 
INDIVID RATES, 


ATHENS, 





HOTEL DIRECTORY 





T “Bol RNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
Al omforts with baths and other advantages of a 
Hy eo at moderate cost Tel 341 Lift 

OTEL CONSTANC E. 

H ”3 LANCASTER GaTE, LonnDON, W. 2. 
Very pleasantly tated overlooking ‘Hyde Park, 





Spacious public rooms, charmingly furnished. 
Own obese Garage. Lift Night Porter. 
Terms from 3} gns. weckly,and from 12s. 6d. per day, 
’*Phone: Paddington 6173. (Manageress, 8033.) 








NVERNESS 


overlookin 


on 
central 


— Palace 
N 


Hotel.—Charming Situat 
g ver by 


ery comfort ; 











heating ; lerg Bown . 4 on River Ness. Special 

boarling terms Apply Manageress, 

L ONDON, THACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the 
4 British Museum, Great Russell Street. First Class 

Temperance Hotel. Bedroom, Breakfast and attendance 

from &s. 6d. per nig Tele. “ Thackeray, London.” 





AT LO‘ K 


Ms 


OOR 


«lley's the I 
"360 bes irms. 
17. °C 






aqand Laraest 


r Tilus, 





M ; Privat Hotel).— 

ONLY Hotel adjoining 1s8-hole Golf course; 
t View ety room; x f cu } 

chet lich on 

lic iurch ‘ i 

ira Comfortal 














<1 yr the er Pe doce 
from Hotel 1} 
heat cot INNS Ask for Descriptive List 
‘ i f 170 Inns and Hot managed by tl 
People’s Refresh Hous As ition Ltd 
P.R.H.A., Ltd... St. G go's Hou 103 Reg St.. W.1 
ryNHi BAY HOTEI Rhosneigr, facing the sea, 
ot ou f tat 1 rter eX 
lent, cuisine > e, braci climate First 4 
! 1 j t Lr 
nted RESIDENCE at 7, De 
ston, W.8, overlooking Ken- 
len \ t ! Hent . 
nelusive te e, Ken 1 $410 
A RESTEUI ! Spacic 1 
i hou larce ss) , vi 
country good ( 2s. Gd 4 
sharin Box 1 
LFRACOMBI ‘ Hlo Pen mir 
Stat 1, Sea l 7 bre Klis \ 





A? HERE t 

y George's Room and Breaki t 
53. 6d. a da ot! nt; Bedroom 
only 4 1 day 


MISC ELI ANI OUS 


Yams th Great Et h Piano sin is 4 
d Grand, Upright and Piayer Mod from ¢ gns,; 






































deferred teri ind exch Punin nd Key 
60 Wigmore Street, W.1 m 1418 
\ REA SAVING Have your Suits, Overcoats 
i — imes, «A iurned absolutely like ne I 
our expert ta stafi Alterations and Repai 
free during turnin Write for descriptive price list, « 
send garments fe fr estimate ndon Turning 
Co., Turning Specialist (Dept A.) rdmore Road, 
N.16. We collect Phone: Clissold 
RTIFICTIAL Teeth (Old) Bought B. per tc 1 
4 pinned on Vulcanite 12s. on S r; 15s.0onG 
£2 on Platin ash or offer by return. | rm 
cepted parcel returned post tree Si tion ‘ 
anteed S. Cann & Co., 69a Mart St eo | fer. 
( {OCKROACHES quickly cleared by Biattis, 
J guaranteed ientifi remedy, tood test of an) 
years ; tins td, 2 6d., 4s. 6d., post free from s 
makers, uths, 475 ¢ kesmoore Road, Sheffield ; 
or Ch Boots Brancl St Larger sizes lor 
export rate 
} AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your owa 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work froin £2 2s. Specimens sent 
free Henry B. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1. 
M RS cA LOW pays utmost value for Discarded 
i ae ling, Furs, Jewellery, All conditions, Prompt 
and Contic ! Castlewa\ Hanworth, Max. 
DEACH’S Nets, Curtains, Loom Pri es, 120-p. List | 
Casements, Colornets, Cretonnes, Muslins, Linens 
S. Peach & S« _ Lid 171 The Looms, Nottingham 
VEAL * Pa ATR ISLE” PULLOVERS, Cardigans, &e. 


















&v also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted 
personally for you by expert knitters, from the real 
soft cosy native wools, AT SHETLAND PRICES, far 
less than shop prices. —Send partcons for illustrated 
book let to S.26 Wm . D Johi Mid-Yell Shet! mds, 
RE AL , Harri: and Lewis Tweed Any length cut. Pat, 

free James St I'weed Depot 246,Stornoway, Scotland, 

AXIFRA GES.—50 diff. named 4do. 106. Cge. 
Ss’ pad. List, se ut. 1 Mrs. Mc Murtrie Ma Ske ne A'rdes ne 
Gome THING | NEW FOR BAZAARS, | FETES, &c. 
\ —Handsome Hand-coloured Pottery ; ; beautiful 
colouriags; big profits. Customer writes :—* Pottery 





was much admired and sold out before anything elss.""~ 





Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. “ 8,”’ Lindfield, Sussex 
Y\TAMPS.—Wanted, old collections, accumulations 

b or « - covers. Submit, stating price. Most 

varieties for sale. 100-page catalogue free,—Bridger & 


Ltd., "17 0 Strand, London, W.C. 









ITONDON alone h 
RHEUMATIC*HE 


s 10.00 


EAR TST ASI 
ART*] 


stricken with 








Please send an Kaster gift to the Duke of 

Hon. Treas. Invalid Children’s Aid Asso« ion 
Piccadilly, W., to build & equip a Home of Recovery tor 
Hea art. Cases, West Wickham, Kent 5,000 is needed, 





ITTLE ect guiding on the path of lifa 
L Will you help the Alexandra Orphanage at Haver- 
stock Hill, N.W., to take care of fatheriess children 
received from all par of the country ? £10,000 needed 
each year abe 2 assured incon Treasurer; L 
MARSHALL, 73 Che apside, London, E.C 


ed careful 
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The use of Pratts Spirit 
often makes all the 
difference between 
taking hills on top 
instead of having to 
change down, as would 





have been necessary 


with ordinary petrols. 


alt 


big pulling “rit 





D.A.907. 
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Up -to-date-Men 


know the value of being 
well dressed, and at the 
same time keeping well 
within the bounds of 


economy. 


6b 9 






Ve SHIRTS, 
PYJAMAS< SOFT COLLARS. 


are cut and finished to 
perfection, are firm in tex- 























A Cruise in May. 
VENICE and DALMATIA 


by 


7 } 
‘0 C0] 


twin-screw ss. ROA NCHI 16.000 tons. 


On May 6 the Ranchi will leave London (Tilbury) 
on a Four Weeks’ Cruise to Gibraltar, Malta, Corfu, 
Dalmatian Coast Ports, Venice, Sicily, &c. 
FARES FROM 45 GUINEAS UPWARDS. 


For Iliustrated Programme and “ The Bo red & the 
Ranchi,” address P. & O. House as be 


CRUISES BY THE RANCHI, 1927. 
Sicily, Venice, and the Dalmatian Coast. 
May 6—27 days; fares from 45 gns. 
Spain, Portugal, and The Mediterranean. 
June 3—17 days; berths from 48 gns. 
The Azores, Madeira, Morocco, &c. 
June 21—I7 days; berths from 33 gns. 
NORWAY. 
Leith, te ~~ The Fjords. 
July 9—13 days; fares from 20 gns. 
Leith, _ em aa The Fjords. 
July 23—13 days; fares from 20 gns. 
Norway, the Northern Capitals, and Finland. 
Aug. 6—19 days; fares from 30 gns. 
MEDITERRANEAN. 
Western Mediterranean. Aug. 26—14 days. 
Sicily, Greece, Constantinople. 


Sept. 10—28 days; fares from 48 gns 
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TS a OE eo en = 
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’yoyramine and Reservations on app 
CHIEF PASSENGER OFFICE 
(Manager, F. H. Grosvenor), 
P. & O. HOUSE, 
14 Ore STREET, LONDON, S.W. 1. 
cet, London, E.C.3 


City Office: 122, rdenh St 
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“SVAN iim tl. 


ISIS SELL ALL EN 


Make a Crippled 


ex-Service Man 
happier 
this Easter 


When you needed them during 1914-1918 
they went gladly, and paid heavily. Now 
that they need your help, surely you will not 
refuse it. The Soldiers and Sailors Help 
Society, which cares for broken and maimed 
ex-Service men, is solely dependent upon 
your response to its direct appeals. An 
Easter Gift sent to the Society would 
provide treatment for the sick, food and 
clothing for the necessitous, or help a dis- 
abled man to earn an independent living in 
the Lord Roberts Memorial Workshops. 
Make this a happier [aster for these heroes, 
and be happier yourself in the knowledg 
of the good vou have done. 








ture, and constant wear- NCORPOR SORATED 
ing and laundering will “iN % SAILORS 
not affect their original SOLDIER” SOCIETY 
freshness. They are in every HEL 
way a profitable investment. 5 LORD OBERT 
Yau F ‘ = 
, MEMORIAL ° Please direct your Gift 
a Neces- The Chairman, The 
Tf liffieulty i btaining “ LUVISCA” for Disabled x... Men ee ee 
any iffenilty im obtamimn ‘ . us ex es: 4 tess S; 
SHIRTS, PYJAMAS and SOFT COLLARS, pe. SI a * ander Wer D.B.E., Room 41, 
write to COURTAULDS, Ltd. (Dept. 58M), - * — Rege: Ict, 1910 122 Brompton Road 
16 St. Martin’s-le-Grand, LONDON, E.C.1, who — Look r the registered cl ngeanee ae ene we 
will send you name of your nearest retailer and “LU Vis is \ Svcsciens bess a RING, London, S.W. 3. 
descriptive booklet. without.” eee — ia, THEO EEN. 
a aE ee RESET (_) SE 
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SIX-CYLINDER 
4-DOOR SALOON 


£885 





SKYWRITING casts its shadow on the Ground 


The superiority of the air-cooled engine in aviation is radiator to crack—no water to freeze or boil; and with 
unquestioned. Byrd conquered the North Pole with no delicate radiator to protect, the chassis frame can 
air-cooled motors, Cobham used them to span darkest be made to “ give” as it should. 


1 7 r Cavs 

and hottest Africa. : ‘ ay 

and hottest Africa Why the Steel ? Sothe Franklin flexible chassis is made 
me th e greatest demonstration of the supremacy of ; tote of we ME ip ash, 65 pe so. 
ais cual . ‘2 a stronger than steel of the same weight and 50 per cent. lighter 
alt IN 1S c a see ix- ~ 2 1 : 

— ns 7 _ oe - ¢ you but on land—in the Si than steel of the same strength. Remember,a hammer with a 
Cy rm der F ranklin Car! steel handle transmits vibrations, a wooden handle absorbs 


ve ee , eee ’ sich shock. That is why the Franklin chassis possesses wonderful 
100 Miles in On a biazing July day a fleet of flexibilitv, absorbs and dissipates shock and gives the car 


Bottom Gear Franklin Cars was sent to cover unigue smoothness of riding whatever the road and however 
100 miles in bottom gear. Every miny ruts and pot-holes.... 

car accomplished the feat in less than ten hours—an Pioneers Again You cen have confidence in Frontlin 

average of pir io m.p.h. Every car was standard design. It is not freakish nor doe; it 


throughout and used no extra lubrication. How many look freakish. It is advanced design—the car of the future 
water-cooled cars could do that ? In 1905 Franklin madc the first six-cylinder car in America. 
G Tears iPitier In 1924, 62 per cent. of the Franklins sold went to former 


Why the Water? Water cooling means just this. Franklin owners. Isn't that testimony ? 
You surround a combustion ~ ‘ .. Tehe he of pea ee 
“ee geese mi > ake the ride of your life to-7uy! 
chamber with water and when it gets hot take it to See it and Try ut Get behind the wheel of this hand- 


one side and blow air on it to cool it and then send it some and silent six-cylinder Franklin and see and hear and feel 
the difference that these principles make on the road. Experi- 


back to be used again! The Frankli pper-radiati gr . 
me “ , The Franklin 4 de radiation ence the thrill of power, the wonderful acceleration, and the 
system cools the engine dtrect with that same air. It comfort of smooth, silent travel. A car is waiting to give this 
saves at Jeast 600 Ibs. of superfluous weight ; no ride to you. 
booklet about the amazing Franklin will be sent to you post free on request. 


FRANKLIN 


AIR-COOLED SIx 
THE FRANKLIN MOTOR CO., LIMITED 


21 Chilworth St., Paddington, N.W.2 Telephone: Paddington 7328 
SCOTLAND: 7. M. Sloan & Co., Ltd., Belford Road, Edinburgh 
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The Car of Supreme Excellence ox 

The ideal business man’s car for town —e 
and country use. Easy running in a 
~s e « Pit 
slow traffic with extreme comfort at ' 
speed in the open country. Ho 
His Majesty the King of the B elgians — 
has graciously per mitted the new Al 
model ** EXCELSIOR” car to be = 
known as The 
ALBERT I.” New 
= _— 1} . a. - iz Cork! 
Tnspectior and trial run cordially itd: “Siicase vat. “ oe 
invited. 6 cyl., 30/100 hp. LETT’ 
The 
Sole Concessionaires: The 
The 
\ 
Nu 
I 
Port 
Book 
Th 
Kingsbury House, King Rian: St. James’ Street. 
London, S.W.1. Th 
Teleorams: Alwethbodi, Piccy, Londen. Ficti 
Teicphones: Regent 6302, 3280. ] 
Mor 
Fina 
Ep 
Gard 
1 rid 
| LULU ht 0 = {" 

i) ULGLUs Wp t 

SULA findi 
AS asian t duct 
. MS 240 : Sol regu 
Kai- 
feeli 
And when you are gone, ) “ 
YOUR ANNUITY GOES ON F he 
"THERE is no fairer type of annuity We strongly recommend you jo en- oe 
than the one which ensures quire how an annuity can make your 12t! 
that you or your survivor receive back own “Autumn of Life” financially A le 
ALL the money you invest—and safe and care-free. who 
more. Write to-day for particulars. 1 | 
E. Wm. Phillips, F.LA., F.S.S., Manager for Gt. Britain Use 
THE s 
ra LIC] 
MANUFACTURERS | 
at § 
INSURANCE Li FE OF é ‘ay 
co. CANADA . wit] 
No. 1 Regent Street, S.W.1 aa 
Wo! 























